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MUNICIPALLY-OWNED TELEPHONES 
ORE and more it is becoming evident to 
the thinking observer that the dual telephone 
system in Los Angeles, with its inequality of 
rate charges, can have but one logical outcome— 
it must result in municipal ownership, thereby 
eliminating the vexatious and costly double serv- 
ice now mulcting users upward of a million dol- 
lars annually beyond that which is necessary. 

This economic waste is typical of the many 
extravagances of living which seem to have 
stamped the first decade of the twentieth century 
as the most prodigal ever known to the civilized 
world. Why should this community be saddied 
with so enormous and uwumnnecessary an annual 
burden when it could be readily lifted if the 
municipality would face the situation and apply 
the remedy. Let the question be referred to the 
taxpayers in this wise: Shall the city bond itself 
to install its own public telephone system, obli- 
gating itself to reimburse the existing companies 
for their physical equipment at an appraised val- 
uation, to be decided by a board of arbitration? 
This latter procedure, of course, is only fair to 
the two quasi-public utility corporations furnish- 
ing telephones; whether they choose to accept or 
reject the proffer is their affair. 

Telephone service is almost as much of a pub- 
lic necessity in this day and age as water, and in 
ownership of the latter it cannot, be alleged that 
the taking over of the private system ten years 
ago has been a failure in any particular. To the 
contrary, the municipally-conducted plant has 
proved the safest and best investment the city of 
Los Angeles has made in all its corporate exist- 
ence. Yet when the question was first bruited, 
the usual cries of political interference, extrava- 
gance of operation, places for incompetent at- 
taches of the ruling powers and similar stock 
phrases were loudly acclaimed in the efforts to 





























discourage the undertaking. 
Graphic strove earnestly to combat these anti- 
arguments, with what powers of conviction he 
possessed and aided thereby in the accomplish- 
ment of the transfer, which the taxpayers have 
had little cause to regret. 

Let us begin a similar agitation in regard to 
acquiring our own telephone service. The irritat- 
ing situation now confronted, costing subscrib- 
ers yearly in excess of a million dollars, in the 
agBregate, more than is necessary, surely is sut- 
ficient inducement to enter upon such a cam- 
paign. Of course, it will work a hardship upon 
a few anvestors, but it is an mrexorable rule that 
the good of the majority shall prevail. The facts 
cannot be denied. Why continue to “hold the 
bag” for two rival lines, one of which, the Pacific 
Telephone or Sunset Company, is given unfair 
advantage of its competitor by a city council that 
wished to discipline a millionaire newspaper own- 
er having heavy investments in the Home Com- 
pany? 

IS A WOMAN A “PERSON?” 
INTEREST in the question of suffrage for 
1 women received a decided and unmistakable 
impetus at the mass meeting held in the beauti- 
ful Italian garden of Mrs. Katharine Hooker of 
this city, Tuesday afternoon. It was a spon- 
taneous and deep wish to help, by the expres- 
sion of numbers, if in no other way, the good 
work being done by a small band of devoted 
women having borne, so far, the entire burden 
of the task. It is so easy to avoid disagreeable 
publicity by letting another one endure it, so 
easy to think one’s self too busy with necessary 
family cares to attend meetings, so easy to think 
“T cannot afford to give money, much as I be- 
lieve in the cause.” Too easy to deplore “polit- 
ical methods,’ not considering, as one of the 
speakers pointed out, that our only means of 
expression, aS a mass, is the political expression. 

Reduced to the irreducible minimum, as Mrs. 
Lobingier so logically proved, the question 1s 
merely one of two conclusions, “Is Democracy 
Desirable?” and is a “Woman a Person?” That 
it is really a question of the expediency of dem- 
ocracy is a point too seldom mentioned in dis- 
cussions of the subject. Our foundation prin- 
ciple as a nation is that_“all men are created free 
and equal,” politically free and equal, of course— 
not the most optimistic socialist can discover any 
other kind of equality—it is the doctrine to which 
we are, as a people, committed. Are we ready to 
deny it? 

By the same token, women are free and equal. 
Is it so? Have we given up our glorious idea 
that the voice of the aggregate, the composite 
judgment of mass is a safe and sure guide? More 
and more as a nation we see that power must 
return to the people, which means merely that 
the individual must hold himself responsible for 
the good of the mass. “The mass” is men, 
women and children. How can one class speak 
for all? What right have men to compel women 
to shirk their responsibilities as citizens? What 
question of vital importance to men can be a 
safe matter of indifference to women? The bond 
between the sexes is too close, the welfare of 
both too intimately connected, to make a silence 
upon the part of one either safe or reasonable, in 
matters that concern all. 

There are problems confronting us, no one 
denies, but they are not new probiems; nor yet 
are they women’s problems. They are problems 
of citizenship, too long ignored by those empow- 
ered to solve them, too Tong kept from the atten- 
tion of those who should be helping to solve 
them. The women were gathered ‘Tuesday to 
look themselves and the question squarely in 
the face. That they listened with deep atten- 
tion to a rather long program is evidence of a 
real desire to inform themselves. Having done 
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so, if they are possessed of courage of belief in 
human nature, of an honest desire to make the 
world a better place for the child, and, in con- 
sequence, for all others, there can be but one 
conclusion reached on the question of equal sut- 
frage. Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst said, “Governments 
are founded on labor.” Women have always 
done their full share of the world’s labor; is not 
the laborer “worthy of his hire?” 


DISGRACEFUL NEWSPAPER QUARREL 

HERE is a strong undercurrent of protest on 

the part of readers, advertisers, and citizens 
generally against the plethora of unpleasant per- 
sonalities, the cross fire of charges and counter- 
charges with which the editorial and news col- 
umns of the Times, Examiner, Herald, Tribune 
and Express sizzle these days. The public is 
heartily sick of this stuff, and is inclined to cry 
out with Mercutio, “A plague o’ both the houses!” 
meaning opposing sides in this nauseating con- 
test. It is high time to end the unseemly quarrel. 

Remindful of nothing more dignified than a 
group of street urchins, with protruding tongues, 
calling one another names, for more than a month 
this interchange of incivilities has progressed, un- 
til the entire city is properly disgusted. A more 
disgraceful and unprofitable newspaper dissen- 
sion has not been experienced in this or any other 
American city in many years. While amusing at 
times, by its absurdities, in the main its puertl- 
ities and its exhibitions of childish temper trans- 
gress all canons of good taste. It grieves the 
judicious, irritates the discerning and is offensive 
in a greater or lesser degree to nearly everybody 
not personally concerned in this cantankerous 
controversy. 

Primarily, it must be admitted, Mr. Earl is to 
blame. Just why he should regard the proposed 
advent of another evening newspaper as an in- 
vasion of his private territory, to be met by epi- 
thets, jeers, insinuations and threats, and finally, 
by the introduction of a new morning daily—as 
an act of retaliation on the presumed sponsors 
of the tentative post meridian sheet+-is incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman mind. Of 
course, he has no copyright on the field. There 
is as much sense in his unreasoning attitude as 
there would be in the antics of a boot and shoe 
house that sought to prevent the opening of a 
like establishment here. However, Mr. Earl was 
too crafty to admit his real motive for projecting 
the Tribune upon the public. It was an ethical 
reason that stirred him; the Herald, advocate of 
good government, had been returned to the hands 
of the Philistines and he would step into the 
breach. 

Noble man! Having taken this heroic attitude, 
we next find him acquiring intercepted wireless 
commercial messages from amateur operators, 
having little or no realization of the criminal! 
gravity of their act. Probably, Mr. Earl ap- 
peased his ethical conscience by the reflection 
that all is fair in a war of the kind he has started. 
Perhaps so, but a grand jury may say unpleasant 
things concerning his participation. Doubtless, 
the ether is not the exclusive property of any 
wireless message-sender, but there is a right and 
a wrong to this question, and surely the pub- 
lisher of the Tribune will not contend that the 
boys, whose felony he compounded, were within 
their rights. 

It is a crying shame that so deserving a public 
enterprise as the Home ‘Telephone Company 
should have been made the vicarious sacrifice by 
which the political enemies of Mr. Earl jolted 
him. Who can doubt that a square deal would 
have been accorded the Home Telephone but 
for the opportunity to wound its largest individ- 
ual bondholder in the midriff! Now we find this 
disturbed investor offering his telephone secur- 
ities, valued at $100,000, to the city for a public 
library fund, providing Messrs. Otis and Hearst 
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will donate an equal sum. They retort that they 
have acquired no stock, as a bonus, and other- 
wise jeer at his proposal, as might have been 
expected, 

So it goes. Day after day the five journals 
named continue to offend by their pestiferous 
personalities, with no hope of a cessation of 
hostilities. We suggest to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation that a committee be appointed, com- 
prising representatives from both sides, whose 
duty it shall be to call on the various publishers, 
or their authorized agents, and demand, not re- 
quest, a peremptory termination of the inter- 
necine newspaper quarrel which is disturbing to 
business, a menace to good government and a 
disgrace to the city. 


BANALITIES OF A PUBLISHER 

HEN the publisher of the Express announced 

his intention of perpetrating a morning one- 
cent newspaper, to the end that the cause of re- 
form government should not lack stalwart SUp- 
port, the alleged defection of the Herald osten- 
sibly furnishing the governing motive, there were 
many quiet smiles and not a few coarse guffaws 
that followed so naive an utterance. But the one- 
cent idea was hailed with acclaim and the public 
was prompt with its subscriptions for the first 
thirty days, curiosity being largely responsible 
for this attitude. 

After a fair test of the new publication, disap- 
pointment lingers. Instead of a newspaper of 
catholic outlook it has been demonstrated that it 
is merely another personal organ of the owner, a 
second medium in which to vent his spleen, cha- 
grin, hatred of rival publishers, betray his nar- 
rowness of vision and, alas, his less than speak- 
ing acquaintance with the requirements of Eng- 
lish syntax. It was bad enough to be told in 
ante-Tribune announcements, over Edwin T. 
Earl's appended capitals, that “THe (Otis) don’t 
mean it (the Herald) will be under the same man- 
agement as it has in-the past,” etc., and “as long 
as Mr. Otis,” etc, and “as far as the Express is 
concerned,” ad libitum, ad nauseam. These and 
similar solecisms invaded every announcement, 
as they have permeated every editorial seemingly 
the individual expression of the millionaire own- 
er. Thus, in Monday’s Express he tells us that 
“neither bosses or bossism longer exist,” and a 
few days before an inspired utterance on the front 
page of his evening paper ruthlessly tortured po- 
lite English in a dozen paragraphs. 

This m&y be sport for the milliénaire owner, 
but it is severe on those of his victims who pay 
the market price for his journalistic wares. More- 
over, the majority of his readers are nauseated 
by his continued exhibition of bad temper, allied 
with bad English. After hoping in vain for a 
cessation of the one and an improvement of the 
other they have been compelled, in self defense, 
to discontinue their patronage. Truth 18) ° Vite 
Earl has so heavily handicapped his one-cent 
morning paper by his bickerings, his prejudices, 
his unpleasant personalities, that what remains 
of good is insufficient to counterbalance the pre- 
ponderating banalities, and a large proportion of 
tentative subscribers have reluctantly returned to 
the five-cent fold in consequence. 


WOOL PROBLEM MAY GO OVER 
Wie? speculation is being indulged in by 
Eastern newspapers concerning the prob- 
able attitude of President Taft in regard to the 
wool bill, reducing the present tariff, which he is 
on recotd as declaring is indefensible. It may be 
they are needlessly exercised. The La Follette 
measure is not likely to be approved by the 
house, since the cut engineered by the insurgents 
and their allies in the senate is not especially 

pleasing to the Democratic representatives. 
Truth is, the insurgent point of view on the tariff 
question is satisfactory neither to the Republicans 
nor to the Democrats, nor yet to the country. 
Messrs. La Follette, Cummins, Bristow, et al., 
still worship the protection-to-interests calf and 
when they demand revision their pruning knife 
is of the cheese-paring type. ‘The standpatters, 
of course, want the tariff schedules left intact, 
hence the attitude of the insurgents displeases 
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that element. The Democrats, now in the as- 
cendancy, demand a tariff-for-revenue only rather 
than free trade, and the country wants sweeping 
reductions on all articles for consumption con- 
trolled by the trusts. This latter demand Mr. Taft 
has finally sensed, but he may defend a veto by 
urging the wisdom of awaiting the forthcoming 
report of the tariff commission on the woo! sched- 
ule, which will be ready for the next regular ses- 
sion of congress to consider. 


There is a measure of wisdom in this argument. 
Of what earthly use to appropriate a large sum 
for the commission to expend in pursuing its in- 
vestigations if congress, in its haste to make re- 
ductions, decides to ignore its own board of ex- 
perts? A few months longer of the present in- 
equalities might better be endured than to take 
precipitate action which the scientific reports may 
Or may not justify. Of course, the Democrats 
have sound argument to advance in the contention 
that the wool schedule is iniquitous and that the 
tariff commission was not of their creation. 


Indications are that the house leaders will re- 
ject the senate bill, and in returning it to the 
senate it will die a-borning, a vote to adjourn 
leaving the measure among incompleted legis- 
lation, thus relieving the President of all dilemma. 
We strongly suspect this will be the outcome of 
the efforts of La Follette to put the executive in 
a hole. Mr. Taft’s serenity leads to the suspicion 
that he is wise to what the program will be. 


BETRAYED BY HER BUCKLE 
LAS, for Mary Paulin! Her first essay in 
the role of burglar proved her undoing, and 
all through the loss of her silver belt buckle, 
which, inadvertently, she left behind, to lead to 
her identification, after her illicit foray had netted 
her less than fifty dollars. In climbing through 
a window to make her exit from the despoiled 
house in Chicago, her belt buckle was scraped 
off and the young woman burglar did not dis- 
cover her loss until too late to retrieve the tell- 
tale article, which was traced to her ownership. 
If Mary had been a person of provident habits, 
and not so careless in matters of dress, she 
might be at large today, planning house-breaking 
on a much bolder scale. But she pinned the 
buckle to the belt, instead of using Mr. Clark’s 
O. N. T. thread to attach it. Nor was it even a 
safety pin she employed, but merely one of the 
common, white-headed affairs, with a predilec- 
tion to work loose. ‘This incident should serve 
as a warning to Mary’s ambitious sisters, sim- 
larly inspired. It is obvious they should either 
remove their belts or sew the buckles on securely 
before attempting gymnastics of the kind under- 
taken by Mary. 


We all remember the old adage about the loss 
of a nail, a shoe, a horse, and a life, Here was a 
promising career nipped i’ the bud by an impru- 
dent, heedless young woman. If Mary had ex- 
amined her habiliments with great care before 
setting forth on her burglarious mission, the de- 
tective force in Chicago would have searched in 
vain for a criminating clew to the robbery. But 
Mary was inattentive to minor details and her 
buckle proved her ruin. Who knows? But for 
this summary halt, right on the threshold of her 
new industry, Mary might have made her name 
famous in the light housebreaking line, and by 
reason of her watchful, vigilant and circumspect 
conduct, have accumulated a handsome compe- 
tency for old age, dying, perchance, surrounded 
by a sorrowing and admiring progeny, whose 
padded footsteps she had trained to turn in the 
tight direction—away from the presence of im- 
pertinent police, 


History teems with examples of great careers 
ruined through the recklessness, the negligence 
of those whose duty it was to be wary and watch- 
ful, instead of supine and slovenly. We must heed 
this lesson: 


Mary’s buckle, left behind her, 
Footprint on the path of crime, 
Served unerringly to find her— 
Caused poor Mary to do “time.” 
Noting this, be up and doing 
Other people, all you can, 
Still in countless way eschewing 
Slipshod tricks, abhorred of man. 
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In fining the San Francisco railroad lawyer, 
Frank Shay, $500 for reflecting on the state su- 
Dreme court, by making it appear in a letter to 
his fellow counsel that he had been given perti- 
nent advice by the judges in a case then before 
the court, Justice Shaw, who wrote the opinion, 
Says in part: 


That the writing and publication of the letter, 
if the false statements therein made were believed, 
would cast discredit upon this court and its jus- 
tices thereof, cannot be denied. It falsely imputes 
to the justices improper conduct of which they 
are entirely innocent. Whether made wittingly or 
through sheer inadvertance or carelessness, it is a 
grave breach of duty as an attorney on the part 
of Mr. Shay. Its untruthful statements are 
well calculated to create the false impression that 
the members of this court are on terms of inti- 
macy with powerful litigants. Such a false im- 
pression is most mischievous and must tend great- 
ly to impair the confidence of the people in the 
integrity of the court. To attempt to create such 
an impression, even to a few individuals, is a 
serious violation of duty by one whom the law 
enjoins the utmost fidelity and vigilance to pre- 
serve the court and its justices from even the ap- 
pearance of evil. 


Justices Beatty and Angellotti did not concut. 
They held that the act, while grave and most 
reprehensible, was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
EG. 


If what Upton Sinclair writes of prison condi- 
tions in Delaware is a true picture, and there is 
no good reason to doubt him, the warden of the 
Nevada state penitentiary should hasten to get in 
touch with his Wilmington colleague. Says Sin- 
clair: 


There are men serving life imprisonment in jail, 
and any chemist would prove that every prisoner 
is being slowly asphyxiated. The diet is outrag- 
eous. There is not one white man in the place 
that has any color in his face. Many are breaking 
out with boils and eruptions. The most outrageous 
feature of the prison is that there is no courtyard 
for outdoor exercise. The prison conducts a work- 
shop and the men, who work long hours, told me 
that they never saw the sun or sky. I thought to 
myself, as I noted their brutish faces, that how- 
ever much wrong they had done to society, society 
has done infinitely more wrong to them. 


Contrast this reprehensible method of dealing 
with the social outcasts with the humane treat- 
ment accorded prisoners in Nevada, where long- 
termers are allowed to work on the public high- 
ways, without armed guards, sleep in tents near 
the scene of their labor and practically placed “on 
honor.’ Under such conditions it is possible to 
effect a redemption in many instances, good 
health thus engendered in the open being the best 
incentive to good living. Wilmington’s barbar- 
ous ways are suggestive of medieval days, not of 
twentieth century progressiveness. 


Friends of State Printer W. W. Shannon—and 
he has many—are loth to believe that through his 
official approval of exorbitant bills from supply 
houses the state has been defrauded of large 
sums of money. The board of control is now in- 
vestigating the charges that the state printing 
ofice has unduly favored certain firms, with which 
large orders for paper, ink and other supplies 
have been placed at non-competitive prices, and 
for contracts in excess of the legal duration of 
time. In his defense, State Printer Shannon in- 
sists that he has followed the law closely in pur- 
chasing material, and that as he was only one of 
four members of the former board of examiners 
authorized to make contracts, he cannot be more 
than one-fourth culpable, if at all. He points 
out that the assistant secretary of his board, 
Clyde Seavey, now a member of the present 
board of control and representing the governor’s 
office, must have been cognizant of wrong-doing, 
if any existed, and have acquiesced in jit. He 
demands the fullest investigation. Governor 
Johnson is quoted as saying the exorbitant bills 
will be denied payment and the officials respons- 
ible for the extravagant orders brought to book. 


Beating a woman about the head in a brutal 
manner, with his hard fists, is not regarded by 
Judge Zook of the superior court of San Fran- 
cisco as grounds for a divorce. The. husband ad- 
mitted the charges, save that he denied he used 
a club. In defense, the man urged that his wife 
frequented low resorts and that only by the ex- 
ercise of physical force could he take her from 
such places. Her plea for a legal separation was 
denied, but the superior bench is on record as 
favoring the establishment of a whipping post 
for all men convicted of wife-beating. Curious 
reasoning this, that a wife-beater, deserving of 
public whipping, is yet a fit person to remain in 
the holy and blessed state of matrimony with his 
victim, 
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EARS ago, in Chicago, J recall viewing with 

Y interest a collection of etchings in a down- 
town studio, of the missions of California. 
They made a deep impression on me at the time, 
both for their artistic excellence and the roman- 
tic glamor they suggested, but the name of the 
exhibiting artist long since passed from memory. 


Imagine my surprise this week to find at the Old | 
Book Shop the complete portfolio of etchings | 


that so captivated my fancy as a lad, the entire 
set of aftist’s proofs having been acquired by 
Messrs. Dawson and 
the late Henry Chapman Iford, who died several 
years ago. Not only have the artistic creations 
of Mr. Ford been secured by the book dealers, 
but, in addition, the manuscript and’ copyright of 
a most pretentious work by him entitled “The 
Mission Era of California,” the result of twenty- 
hve years of study of the subject of missions by 
the artist. 1 have glanced through the typewrit- 
ten pages, the many sheets of laboriously-written 
manuscript, with interest, and find that Mr. Ford 
gave to his work the enthusiasm of a zealot and 
that he wrote con amore is not to be doubted. 


* * * 


Before the great fire of 1871, the name of Henry 
Chapman Ford was perhaps the best known in 
Chicago art circles, which at that time, of course, 
were limited. Leaving the devastated city for 
Southern California, Mr. Ford established a studio 
at Santa Barbara, whence he set out at repeated 
intervals to visit the sites of the missions owing 
their origin to the self-sacrificing zeal of the 
Franciscan padres. At each place he made care- 
ful studies 1n oi] of such portions of the struct- 
ures remaining, reproducing from photographs, 
drawings and descriptions of those that had been 
entirely destroyed, a conscientious representation. 
Thus, tor the delineation of the Dolores and Santa 
Clara missions he was indebted for portions of 
the studies to photographs made by Watkins, be- 
fore changes had been made. For the study of 
the Santa Cruz buildings, reference was had to a 
painting by Toussaint, a French artist, who vis- 
ited the mission in 1853, and for that of San Jose 
to a photograph, taken before its destruction by 
the earthquake of 1868. As a result of this as- 
siduous undertaking, Mr. Ford produced a set of 
twenty-four etchings (mounted 17x22) with letter 
press, in portfolio, giving a brief but accurate 
history and description of each mission, which 
comprised San Diego, San Luis Rey de Francia, 
San Juan Capistrano, San Gabricl, San Fernando, 
San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara 
(rear view), Santa Ynez, La Purisima° Concépcion 
(old), La Purisima Concepcion, San Luis Obispo 
de Tolozo, San Miguel, San Antonio de Padua, 
Na. Sa. dela Soledad, San Juan RBautist, San 
Carlos de Monterery, or Carmel, San Carlos de 
Monterey (it) 1654), Santa Cruz, Sameae@lara, San 
Jose, olores, San Frarcisco de Solano and Pala, 
the mission station attached to San Luis Rey. 


These etchings and the original plates are now 
housed in the Old Book Shop and exquisite is the 
work of the designer. One of these plates, show- 
ing the bells of San Gabriel mission, I have re- 
produced on the front cover page of this issue 
of The Graphic, and a charming study it is. All 
the etchings are printed on fine Japan paper and 
have that distinctively Southern California 
feeling that is expressed in ‘the warm tints of 
the sunshine, in tender atmospheric lights, in 
running brooks and still waters, in grand moun- 
tain perspective, in old gardens and trees, in cen- 
tury old bells and tiled roofs, and rafters tied 
with strong rawhides, in reservoirs and fountains, 
vineyards and olive trees,’ to quote the pictur- 
esque Mr. Ford. Each is a joy to view, a delight- 
ful study by an artist whose ability to reproduce 
his color studies from canvas to copper plates is 
attested by his delicate work with the needle 
point, The twenty-four studies reveal a freedom, 
delicacy and strength of handling, allied with 
great beauty, both in pictorial effect and in their 
composition. They are a valuable contribution 
to the art and historical record of the country, 
and although the subjects have been many times 
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attempted by later artists, rarely have I seen 

anything more realistic in feeling, more conscien- 

tious in rendering than these exquisite etchings. 
* BS * 


To return to the manuscript account of the 
mission era, it is patent that Mr. Ford devoted 
years of time and application to the work. In it 
he has recorded from the best authenticated 
sources at command, the advent cf Father Juni- 
pero and his heroic band among the early Cali- 
fornia natives, whom they gathered around the 
missions, teaching them domestic arts, agricul- 
ture, horticulture and religion. For his histor- 
ical facts Mr. Ford appears to have gone to Fath- 
er Palou’s “Life of Junipero,” his “Noticias,” the 
records of the missions, the California state rec- 
ords, diaries of the early voyagers, Cabrillo, Viz- 
caino, Vancouver, La Perouse, De Mofras, Rezan- 
off, and the later writings of Robinson, Forbes, 
Gleason, Farnham and Dwinell. Bancroft’s ‘“His- 
tory of California,’ also imparted valuable in- 
formation and to Herbert H. Bancroft the author 
was indebted for the privileges of his compre- 
hensive library, containing about thirty thou- 
sand volumes and manuscripts pertaining to west 
coast history. All these, combined with Mr. Ford’s 
original research work, have resulted in a vol- 
ume of great value and accuracy as to facts. That 
the artistic illustrations add important interest to 
the text is obvious. T hope that A. C. McClurg 
& Co. will grasp the opportunity of becoming 
the publishers. eel. C. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


quite a few other titles, too many to enumerate, 

but principally D.D. D., which being interpreted, 
is doctor of dollar diplomacy, has been in our midst 
and has given the exposition directors excellent 
advice. T*irst of all, he emphasized the vital im- 
portance of seizing in the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition the greatest of opportunities 
for cultivating the friendship and the trade of 
the Latin-American republics. Europe today, 
particularly Germany, does much more than her 
fair share of trade with South America, and we 
have only to produce the goods and cultivate 
wisely the markets of the Tatin Americans to 
win our natural share. Incidentally, we need 
quite a few ships. We cannot compete with Ger- 
many so long as we have to send American man- 
ufactures across the Atlantic to be re-shipped 
from Liverpool or Hamburg back to South Amer- 
ica. Secondly, Mr. Barrett gave out a few point- 
ers about entertaining, evem if certain San Fran- 
ciscans may have thought they had nothing to 
learn in this direction. The strategic thing to do 
is to lie in wait for the foreign commissioners 
when they come to spy out the land. That is the 
ripe time to give them such an impression of San 
Francisco and California hospitality that they will 
go home with irresistible dreams of 1915. 

* * * 

How completely the mind of John Barrett is 
obsessed by this and other republics’ affairs, to 
the oblivion of his own private business, he re- 
vealed by a modest episodette. It seems that 


Ju BARRETT, “Prince of Boosters,’ with 


John, years ago, was shipwrecked on one of his 


travels; in his lost baggage there happened to be 
a certificate for deposit of $3,000 in a San [Fran- 
cisco bank. But John forgot all about it till only 
the other evening, when, as he was sitting down 
to one of the several feasts which his presence 
here inspired, he found an envelope in his oyster 
plate containing a reminder from the bank that 
it heid this nice little nest egg to his order. Who 
wouldn’t be director-general of the Bureau of 
Pan-American Republics, or whatever Mr. Bar- 
rett’s official title is? 
x ok OK 
Talking of hospitality, here is one on San 
Diego which I fear my friend, Winfield Hoga- 
boom, will not use in his publicity department. 
Henry F. Scott, builder of the Oregon, was one 
of the exposition directors who journeyed to San 
Diego to grace the initial ceremonies of the Pan- 
ama-California exposition. On his return home, 
Scott wired the San Diegans appreciation of their 
“unbounded California hospitality.’ It seems 
that the San Diegans intended to give the San 
Franciscans one of those banquets at which the 
latter have proved themselves such experts, but 
when the San Diegans discovered the northern 
visitors could only stay one night, they post- 
poned the dinner until the visitors had gone 
home. 
* ok x 
Around the Southern Pacific offices they are 
suggesting that Judge McKinley ought to reim- 
burse Frank Shay the $500 that the supreme 
court fined him for contempt of court. Of 
course, Mr. Shay wrote the contumelious re- 
marks, but when Judge McKinley was required 
to produce his letter book in a Los Angeles 
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court, the sharps think he ought not to have 
been so careless as to have left Shay’s indiscreet 
epistle therein. You might ask the judge what 
he thinks about it! 
kok Ok 

W. W. Shannon, the state printer, is about the 
only state official at Sacramento who is not with- 
11 the Johnson-Lissner fold, or who has not 
made peace with the administration. It has been 
known for some time that the board of control, 
Governor Johnson's annex, which must establish 
its excuse for existence, was “after” Shannon. 
The bomb fell Monday, when three pages of the 
Bulletin--whose star reporter is a member of the 
board of control—were devoted to an exposure 
of the state printing department. ‘There seem to 
be gross abuses in the conduct of the depart- 
ment, but apparently they are the result of a 
time-honored system and not of Shannon’s in- 
novation. the case that the board of control 
appears to have made out is slightly prejudiced 
by the transparent desire to rush into print with- 
out a thorough and dispassionate investigation. 

«Kx 


Governor Johnson has been “raasted” to a 
turn by the Oregon papers for his disinclination 
to sign the extradition papers in the Louis J. 
Wilde case. What the governor of Oregon said 
—over the wires—to the governor of California 
was the antithesis to the pleasant and historic 
colloquy between the governors of North and 
South Carolina. Mr. Johnson’s reputation as an 
executive who would allow no private interests 
to interfere with his public duties has deterior- 
ated. Ii Mr. Wilde had not been his personal 
friend and political appointee, how long, it is 
asked, would he have refrained from sifning the 
extradition papers, and would he have set him- 
self up as judge, jury, and advocate in a case 
which it behooved the Oregon courts to try? 

x ok 

Louis Vetter and company are booked for a 
brief engagement in these parts next week. Their 
annual advent, en route to and returning from 
the Bohemian Club’s jubilee, is always anticipated 
with lively interest. From what I hear of Porter 
Garnet’s grave play, they will return to Los An- 
geles sylphs or aesthetes. 

RK. Ho Si 


San Francisco, August 1, 1911. 


Burying an Old Feud 

Ontario and Uplands appear to have buried the 
hatchet and made a pact of peace in the naming 
of the Chaffey Union High Schoo! District. For 
years, strained relations have marked the progress 
of the two towns, the “pull-together” spirit being 
conspicuous by its absence. Ontario was founded 
by George Chaffey of Los Angeles in association 
with W. B. Chaffey, his brother. Later, the ad- 
dition known as North Ontario was re-christened 
Uplands, under a separate incorporation. For 
several years it has been unsuccessfully sought to 
establish a union high school midway of the two 
towns, but the feud always prevented. Now, the 
long-desired object has been accomplished, and 
in a school district having a bond valuation of 
$4,500,000 bonds to the extent of $200,000 are to 
be voted, and the proposed polytechnic high 
school, comprising all branches of instruction, 
will soon rise on the old Chaffey college grounds. 
which Mr. Chaffey has turned over to the school 
district, together with its buildings. From the 
residue endowment fund of the college a hand- 
some sum will be set aside to establish and 
maintain a fine reference library for the high 
school, the gift of Mr. Chaffey. This is a happy 
ending to all unpleasantness between the two 
prosperous localities, each of which owes is or- 
igin to the Chaffey colony. George Chaffey is 
president of the First National Bank of Ontario 
and a director of the First National Bank of Up- 
lands. His goodwill toward the two towns has 
never wavered. 


Mr. William J. Bryan, known as the Peerless 
One among the Democratic brethren, appears to 
have been severely wounded in what should have 
been the house of his friends, last Wednesday, 
in the lower branch of congress. Resenting the 
sharp animadversions made by Mr. Bryan in the 
Commoner upon his attitude on the wool bill 
and the iron and steel schedule, Democratic lead- 
er, Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, rising to a 
question of personal privilege, severely excori- 
ated the Nebraska editor, whose reflections upon 
his official conduct he resented in a speech that 
bristled with adjectives. His sarcastic references 
to the three-time leader of his party were re- 
peatedly cheered by the dominant house in which 
Republicans joined. It is significant that Mr. 
Hearst gives the roast a front page location in 
his publications, and seems decidedly cheerful 
over the wigging administered to the man who is 
hardly likely to indorse his presidential aspira- 
tions, 
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coscsesee fA MONG TIE PROGRESSIVE WOMEN 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S EPIC WORK 

OQ one who has known and loved Olive 

Schreiner’s “Dreams” can open her “Woman 

and Labor” without a thrill of anticipation, 
and no one who has felt the fascination of her won- 
dertul logic. her poetic feeling and her mastery 
of English can close the book without a heart- 
ache. The sense of personal loss that comes with 
the realization that this book is but a fragment, 
that the larger work of which it is a part is hope- 
lessly lost, ruthlessly sacrificed to a savage in- 
stinct for destruction, and that we shall never 
now be privileged to read it, is almost unbearable. 
Perhaps no other person in the world is so well 
fitted as Mrs. Schreiner to write a monumental! 
work on woman. With irresistible logic, keen 
observation, command of scientific knowledge, 
she weighs and measures facts, places them in 
their true relation to other facts, and presents 
her conclusions fairly and squarely; yet, being a 
woman, and stirred to the depths with that under- 
standing and appreciation of her subject that only 
a woman can have, she views her hard scientific 
considerations with rushing emotion, and in words 
that burn with feeling, with a wealth of poetic 
imagery and illustration and absolute mastery of 
I’nglish, clothes them in prose as limpid, as mu- 
sical and as rich as the purest poetry. Yet the 
major part of the life work of this woman is ir- 
retrievabl¥ lost and the world, so much the poor- 
er, must he content with such fragments as she 
shall have time, strength and courage to recon- 
struct. 

Calmly and without recrimination she tells the 
story. In her early youth she began to write 
about woman. Beginning with the first appear- 
ance of sex in primitive animals and plants, and 
its development in savage and semi-savage wom- 
en, she presented every consideration which she 
felt might throw light upon the causes which are 
now leading women to attempt readjustment to 
social conditions and upon present and future 
tendencies of the modern sex problem. ‘The book 
was finished in 1899, after eleven years of work. 
All that remained was to revise it and to write 
a preface. But, during a short absence from home, 
the Boer war was declared, and she became vir- 
tually a prisoner of war. When at last permitted 
to receive news, she learned that her entire man- 
uscript had been destroyed. For months after, 
she was under guard and needing. to distract 
her mind from the horrors of the situation, she 
endeavored to reconstruct something from the 
ruins. The result is the present volume on “Wom- 
an and Labor,” which is mainly drawn from a 
single chapter in the larzer book, on the para- 
sitism of women. 

a 

“Woman and Labor” is a veritable boon at 
this time, when, in the agitation attending the 
suffrage movement, feeling is running high and 
comparatively little clear thinking is being done. 
for in it may be found a lucid exposition of the 
source and development of the present day un- 
rest of women, of its biological and sociological 
significance and of its ultimate effect upon the 
welfare of the entire human race. Mrs. Schreiner 
shows that today, women are facing, for the first 
time, a wide-spread condition of sex parasitism 
that will, if it is not strenuously resisted, make for 
race degeneracy. With an altruism, born of long 
and valiant service to the world, women are fight- 
ing for a broader outlook and opportunity, not for 
indiyidual advancement, but for the freedom of 
their children and of their children’s children. It 
is this spirit that gives strength to the movement. 
It is this spirit that will mean ultimate victory no 
matter what obstacles may be interposed nor how 
long the fight may last. The individual woman 
may not be able to give reason for the faith that 
is in her, but, consciously or unconsciously, she 
is working for the future of the race, and toward 
a fuller, freer, closer understanding between the 
sexes. 

* * x 


In the beginning men and women labored side 
by side for.the good of the community, but a 
change came with the development of machinery, 
and with increased knowledge of the art of liv- 
ing. Gradually, work has been taken from woman 
until today even the passive labor of child-bear- 
ing has in large measure been taken away from 
her. Tt is no longer necessary to produce many 
children to maintain the population of the world. 
The demand today is not for many children, 
but for few children. well-born and well-educated. 
This situation. coupled with the development of 
large fortunes, means that many women are fac- 














ing a condition of sex parasitism, where they are 
maintained as wives (or prostitutes) without ac- 
tive labor on their part. “Satished in the mere 
passive possession of the results of the labor of 
others.” This means, not the degeneration of 
women alone, but of men as well. And from it 
women are rebelling. Their cry is, “Give us 
labor and the training that fits for labor! We 
demand this, not for ourselves alone, but for the 
race.” The problem of the unemployed is not 
the same for man as for woman. For the man 
with brains avenues have broadened; only the man 
who offers brawn alone suffers in the race for 
employment, and he must find work or in the end 
perish. Society will not support a body of idle 
males. — 

At the bottom there is always work for the 
woman, she can labor in domestic service, if she 
is sufficiently brawny she can always scrub floors, 
or she can work at underpaid factory labor. Tt is 
the woman with brains who is demanding a wider 
outlet for her power. It is these women who are 
refusing the condition of parasitism that is thrust 
upon them. If they are to be content they must 
feel again as they did in the days of old, that the 
state depends upon their labor as it does upon 
that of man, otherwise, they cannot and will not 
rest. As avenues have broadened for men, so 
must they broaden for women, or the world will 
find that it has reached its highest point of de- 
velopment. A man inherits from his mother, as 
well as from his father. There must be interevolu- 
tion between the sexes if the race is to advance, 
and as the old labors have been closed to women 
the new must be opened to them if they are to be 
the mothers of the kind of men that the world 
needs today and that it wil] need even more to- 
morrow. 

* ok Ok 

The differences that we conventionally assume 
to distinguish men from women are not inherent, 
and it ts particularly in the chapter on “Woman 
and War’ that Mrs. Schreiner makes this clear. 
The objection is often urged against woman suf- 
frage that woman should not vote because she 
cannot fight. Mrs. Schreiner shows that in mod- 
ern methods of warfare, brute strength is no 
longer required, and that women, if given the 
opportunity, may do her part in handling mod- 
ern weapons or in directing modern warfare, as 
well as man. We have been misled in estimating 
woman’s predilections and ability in adopting 
certain forms of labor by the misconception aris- 
ing from difference in dress that exaggerates un- 
fairly external sex differences. Woman has 
adopted, down to the present time, those occupa- 
tions which have offered the least mental resist- 
ance. The only way to determine what she can 
do is to give her free trade in labor and the 
quality of training, intellectual and physical, nec- 
essary to adopt any occupation she may choose. 
Women, through the ages, have furnished at 
enormous personal cost and bloodshed the primal 
munition of warfare, the men who have taken part 
in it; they know the cost of human life and, view- 
ing warfare from the slightly different angle of 
their experience, their influence, once it is ex- 
erted, will tend toward the abolition of it. 

* ok Ok 

“Admit us to all forms of labor” is their cry. 
“That is our right. We wish to take part in the 
work of the world. There is nothing inherent in 
our natures which exonerates us as human be- 
ings from any form of labor. We are under ob- 
ligation to take part in the labor of the guid- 
ance and government of the states, to share in 
the electoral, and. ultimately, in the legislative 
and executive duties of government. We view 
things from a different angle and we should rep- 
resent the interests of and give the state the ben- 
efit of the special insight of our class. The sexes 
are complementary, there is no likelihood if 
women are given the ballot that they will dis- 
turb the balance of power, but where the sex 
relationship is concerned it is important that 
both sexes be represented, as much for the sake 
of the one as for the sake of the other.” 

* ok x 


-In this book is given a clear, unbiased, scien- 
tific presentation of the underlying meaning of 
woman's fight for freedom of action and thought 
that is represented by her fight for the suffrage. 
No man should allow himself to express his feel- 
ing in a vote on the subject without having read 
the book, for it is the classical expression of the 
movement. As has been said of it, “It is glow- 
ing, earnest, prophetic. It is politics on fire. It 
is not an argument, but an epic.” 

ANNE PAGE. 

New York, July 31/9811. 





AT THE WOMAN'S CITY CLUB 


HIEF Sebastian of the police department, was 
CG principal speaker at the weekly luncheon of 

the Woman’s City Club Monday, and Mayor 
Alexander and four well-known newspaper men of 
the city, who were guests of the club, gave brief 
responses to Mrs. Lobingier’s clever introduc- 
tions. Mayor Alexander made a brief speech. in 
which he congratulated the club on its marvelous 
growth, then turned the floor over to Chief Se- 
bastian, who declared himself for woman suf- 
frage, and delighted his hearers by undermining 
the foundation of the old argument that the pos- 
session of the ballot will make women neglect 
their homes. “Why should a housekeeper neg- 
lect her home more than a business man his of- 
fice in order to vote?” was the remark which 
brought forth a round of applause. Chief Se- 
bastian spoke strongly on the need of an insti- 
tution for the protection of young boys and girls, 
similar to the famous Hull House of Chicago. 
He also delved into the difficulties which beset 
the police force of this city, which captures more 
fugitive criminals than is true of any other city 
of its size. “The police officer of the future will 
have to be an intelligent man, who pursues crim- 
inals on a scientific plan, and who must be pre- 
pared to match his brains with those of alert 
wrongdoers who are fighting for their liberty. 
Los Angeles’ charm as a year-’round resort at- 
tracts a great number of ‘crooks,’ as well as 
wealthy tourists.” Chief Sebastian appealed to 
his hearers to lend their aid to the establishment 
of public playgrounds, impressing upon them that 
the city needed their assistance as wives and 
mothers to make T.os Angeles realize Dana Bart- 
lett’s golden dream of “the city without a slum.” 
John McGroarty of the Times, with all the wealth 
of his oratory, attempted to justify the attitude 
of his paper, which is antagonistic to woman suf- 
frage; Otheman Stevens of the Examiner, after a 
short talk of newspaper topics, bravely and _ in- 
offensively declared himself against equal suf- 
frage. J. Fenner Webb, managing editor of the 
Herald, blushingly excused himself from speak- 
ing. S. T. Clover, editor of The Graphic, said: 


I have been quietly interested in noting the 
comment of leading newspapers in the East on 
the formation of what one writer has felicitously 
termed “Los Angeles’ Portentous Experiment.” I 
rather like that phrase. This awakened spirit 
which demands to know the why and wherefore 
of matters civic, state and national. is a portent 
of coming responsibilities. Heretofore, the nor- 
mal woman has had no incentive to delve into 
those things which she has been told, with rather 
brutal frankness, did not concern her, I have ever 
been a rebel to that sort of doctrine. I believe 
these topics do concern her and that man has not 
made so profound a success of the art of self gov- 
ernment as to be able to ignore what she may 
bring to the work. Man needs her intuitions, her 
enthusiasms, her conscientious regard for details, 
and her high ideals. With these supplementing his 
endeavors the nation may approximate that ideal 
democracy toward which we are all striving. I 
see in a gathering of this nature .organized protest 
against that sex parasitism of which Olive Schrein- 
er has written so powerfully, so graphically and so 
fascinatingly in her remarkable book, “Woman and 
Labor.” Alas, that it should be only a fragment of 
her life work. This movement I regard as part of 
the inevitable and inexorable progress of the world 
No matter how much the average woman may de- 
plore present conditions and sigh for the simplic- 
ity of life that marked the lot of woman a hun- 
dred years ago, she cannot return to that period. 
The efforts of those who are trying to block this 
progress may be likened to the futile commands of 
that early king of Britain, who attempted to stop 
the incoming of the tides. I would give woman 
that freedom of thought and action the new condi- 
tions demand, not for herself alone, but for the 
good of the race. 


Next week General E. C. Bellows will speak 
on “Municipal Efficiency.” The meeting wil] be 
in charge of Mrs. George Barry, second vice- 
president. as Mrs. Lobingier, president of the 
club, is leaving for a month's vacation. Mrs. O. 
P. Clark, first vice-president. is expected home 
from Alaska soon, and will officiate in Mrs. Lo- 
bingier’s absence. 


MARY F. LOW’S DECORATIVE WORK 

“Primitive Woman,” the large decoration 
painted by Mary Fairchild Low for the Woman's 
Building at the Chicago world’s fair of 1893. has 
been hung on the north wall above the grand 
staircase at Chicago Art Institute. While the work 
demands spacious surroundings, the present posi- 
tion enables the viewer to enjoy the harmony of 
color and the composition itself. “Primitive 


Woman” is represented tilling the soil, giving 
refreshment to the weary, caring for children and 


. 
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receiving the fruits of the chase from the hunt- 
ers. It is a pleasing work and more intelligible 
than many decorations. Mrs. Low's studies of 
the old masters, comments the Chicago Post’s 
discerning art critic, are reflected in her style, 
which has a tenderness and a refinement of color 
of enviable quality. On opposite walls of the 
corridor nearby may be seen her two decorations 
presented to the Art Institute in 1907 by Robert 
H. Allerton and I‘rederic Clay Bartlett. Both are 
copies from the early Italian school. One is after 
Sandro Botticelli, “Giovanni Deglialbizzi and the 
Virtues,” from a fresco formerly at Villa Lem- 
mi, and the other is after the School of Botticelli 
of “Lorenzi Tornabuoni and the Liberal Arts,” a 
fresco formerly at Villa Lemmi and now in the 
Louvre. The coloring of these paintings 1s ex- 
quisite, Mrs. Low having entered into the spirit 
of the originals. 


APPEAL TO INTELLIGENCE 


October 10 the voters of California will accept 
or reject the proposed amendment to the constt- 
tution giving women the right to vote. The cam- 
paign is now in progress, comments La Follette’s 
magazine. If those worthy citizens who are in- 
disposed to give women the ballot will but watch 
the work of women in the present contest, they 
may find their opposition badly shaken. Every 
day these women are demonstrating anew their 
fitness for effective political action. Recognizing, 
as men do, that in union there is strength, the 
women have organized. But they are making of 
their organization more than a piece of political 
machinery. They have turned it into an exten- 
sion school of suffrage education. Their cam- 
paign is primarily an appeal to intelligence. It 
deserves to win. 


Good Work Marred by Egotism 

That Richard Barry should have incurred the 
hostility of player folk in New York, because of 
frank criticism of the ways of the profession, has 
caused no surprise in Los Angeles. The incident 
was revealed after the courts had decided that the 
Players Club of New York, the most noted or- 
ganization of thespians in the United States, had 
a legal right to expel Mr. Barry, following his 
magazine animadversions on the craft. Richard 
began his newspaper work in Los Angeles, later 
going to Ojai to publish a weekly paper, but soon 
returning to join the Times staff. When the 
Russo-Japan war was declared, he went to the 
front as a free lance and made a notable hit in 
New York with his account of the taking of Port 
Arthur, when he returned to America. Later, he 
did magazine work. His marriage occurred in 
San Francisco, with J. B. Elliott, managing ed- 
itor of the Tribune, as his best man. His par- 
ents stilt live in Monrovia and he comes here at 
intervals to visit them. Barry’s warmest friends 
always have insisted that, brilliant as he is, un- 
doubtedly, his work and his personality are 
marred by an ego that is abnormally developed. 
| regret this fact, for | admire him immensely. 


Wilbur Tupper’s Progress 


Wilbur Tupper, who left Los Angeles rather 
unexpectedly a few years ago, while he was acting 
head of an insurance company in this city, seems 
1o have thriven in the East, since he was recently 
elected president of the Niagara Life Insurance 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y. Before he went away, 
Tupper built a handsome residence in West Ad- 
ams Heights, which property was awarded to his 
wife when the two separated. He ranks with the 
best known life insurance experts in the country, 
and but for his indiscretions here might have 
achieved any position in his line to which he 
aspired. 


Affairs at Whittier 


Dr. Walter Lindley has been elected president 
of the California board of medical examiners. 
The doctor also continues his interest in the 
state school. at Whittier, where James Clark, for 
more than ten years a trustee, is fighting hard 
to retain his seat. | hear that Governor Johnson 
has been solicited for an intimation as to his 
idea of action. 


With Thee 


When fades the sun behind the western hills, 
And twilight soft creeps over land and sea, 
When Nature sinks to rest in sweet repose, 

O, then, beloved, I think of thee. 


When the pale moon with silver light has cast 
Her magic spell, and set the darkness free, 
Awakening earth to beauties wondrous fair, 

QO, then, beloved, I dream of thee. 


When hushed the cares of day, in silent night, 
My spirit, from its earth-born sorrows free, 
Follows thine own beyond the realms afar, 
O, then, beloved, I am with thee. : 
ET. a 
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ROSEBERY’S TRIBUTE TO THACKERAY 


ITERARY London has been paying great 
L. attention to the Thackeray centennial, in a 

series of celebrations, and one of the most 
interesting of these tributes to the gentle satirist 
was the opening of the museum of Thackeray rel- 
ics, brought together by the Titmarsh Club, im 
honor of their beloved patron saint. At the ded- 
icatory exercises, Lord Rosebery said several 
things with which all lovers of Thackeray will 
gratefully agree, observes the London Spectator, 
in the current number of which is given a resume 
of his address, prefaced by the declaration that 
all will be glad to know how Thackeray strikes a 
critic so well equipped as Lord Rosebery. While 
coupling the names of Thackeray and Dickens, 
he did not even offer to compare them, notes the 
Spectator, adding, “he is too good a critic to 
plough the unprofitable sands of unrest and su- 
perfluous contrasts.” 

Against Thackeray. where complaint is raised, 
is the loud complaint that he was cynical, but, it 
is well urged, one might, of course, take passages 
from any of his books and say that what Lord 
Rosebery called his “pungent perception” 
amounts to cynicism, which would be an unfair 
criticism of the whole of any one book. Thack- 
eray had too much affection for those whom he 
liked and too much reverence for that which he 
admired, to be really cynical. He was a man of 
ceep sensitiveness, of tenderness, of strong fam- 
ily love, of honest hatred and contempt for what 
was sham and mean. “Let us,” said Lord Rose- 
bery, “never forget that in his sincerest moods he 
always inculcated charity in its largest sense, that 
that was his deepest, innermost note, and that he 
was the immortal enemy of :imposture and hypoc- 
risy in every form. ‘Ecrasez linfame!’ was as 
much his motto as it was Voltaire’s, but with 
him the infamous reptile to be crushed was huim- 
tug. Those were his two messages—hatred of 
all that was false, charity to what was human and 
divine—and though the first may at times have 
clouded over the second, the last was strongly 
penetrating and profound.” 

That “deepest innermost note” sounded also in 
{fme-ears Of so stern aecritic.aseCarigee. Carlyle 
thought poorly of novelists--they were wasters 
of time in a world of dreadful realities--and he 
was, therefore, not predisposed to gloss over 
Thackeray’s faults. Yet when Thackeray died 
Carlyle wrote to Lord Houghton of their dead 
friend: “No guile or malice against any mortal; 
a big mass of a soul, but not strong in proportion; 
a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling about him 
—poor Thackeray, adieu, adieu!” 

Truth is that Thackeray. was a man of the 
world, who wrote in the spirit—to use Byron’s 
phrase—of those “men of the world who know 
the world like men.” His faculty for picking out 
the tenderest spots in the victims of his satire 
was, likely enough, the measure of his own sen- 
sitiveness. His sensitiveness at school, which 
made him wince at what seemed to him the bru- 
tality of a schoolboy’s life, and led him, in his 
early career, to write of Charterhouse as “slaugh- 
terhouse,’ gave way to a far more urbane and 
accommodating vision of public schools, when 
prosperity visited him and he moved in pleasant 
places. He often erred in seeming to suggest 
that exceptions were types. Fearing to be a 
snob—in our modern sense—-he fell into immui- 
nent danger of being thought one by picking out 
aristocrats for the special sting of his lash. But 
that mistake was not cynicism or anything like it. 
When we hear Thackeray’s superficial or occa- 
sional cynicism spoken of as though it were char- 
acteristic, we think of the pensive, tender, good- 
fellowship of his “Ballad of Bouillabaisse.” What 
real cynic could have written the last two stanzas 
of that ballad? 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, * 

When here I'd sit, aS now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

. A fair, young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There’s no one now to share my cup. 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it: 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is— 
Here comes the smoking bouillabaisse!”’ 


No real cynic could have been the author of 
“The Rose and the Ring,” for it was written with 
a prodigal affection for children which is always 
killed by the bacillus of cynicism. It has been 
related of Thackeray that whenever he saw a 
schoolboy he could hardly refrain from tipping 
him. No real cynic could have created Colonel 


Newcome, or written “A Shabby Genteel Story, - 
or have retired from a lucrative editorship, as 
Thackeray retired from the Cornhill, because he 
could not endure the miserable necessity of re- 
turning the incompetent writing of needy at- 
thors. Thackeray’s friends knew these things, 
and were in no danger of misreading his char- 
acter, and, similarly, those who know Thackeray 
intimately from his writings, are in no danger, 
either. As Lord Rosebery said of his relations 
with his fellowmen during his life, “One would 
surmise that he was rather beloved than popular 
—enthusiastically beloved by his children and 
friends, but alarming to acquaintances.” 


As an exampie of the tenderness of Thackeray, 
Lord Rosebery mentioned “The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,” because it contains “one of the most 
touching passages that Thackeray ever wrote.” 
Of course, Lord Rosebery referred to the scene 
over the dead body of the child. For ourselves, 
comments the Spectator, we are inclined to lay it 
down as axiomatic that no writer of burlesque 1s 
really cynical, for burlesque is the embodiment of 
fun, and fun is the greatest enemy of cynicism. 
Yet in “Vanity Fair,’ which Lord Rosebery, out- 
doing Charles Kingsley, sets far above all Thack- 
eray’s works, and spoke of as “the most full and 
various novel in the English language,” the at- 
traction is all to vice. Thackeray did not intend 
this; he labored hard to make his virtuous Amelia 
interesting and lovable, but she remains. “limp 
and shadowy.” Perhaps she is not quite so limp 
and shadowy for others of us as for Lord Rose- 
bery, but at all event, every reader has a rebel- 
lious sympathy and admiration for the unscru- 
pulous Becky, which leaves over nothing but a 
kind of pity and indulgence for Ameha. How 
Thackeray made virtue as attractive in Colonel 
Newcome as it is dull in Amelia is one of the 
mysteries of genius which he could not have ex- 
plained himself. As he had made vice “brilliant 
and on the whole sympathetic” in “Vanity Fair,” 
so in “I'he Newcomes” he displayed an “heroic, 
simple, almost apostolic character of chivalrous 
honor,” 


Lord Rosebery puts “The Rose and the Ring™ 
after “Vanity Fair’ in merit—he finds the plot of 
“EKsmond” repulsive, by the way-—and reserves a 
high place for “The Book of Snobs.” The word 
“snob” has changed its meaning since Thackeray’s 
day. When he was at Cambridge, the townsmen 
were “snobs,” as distinguished from the gowns- 
men, There was then no suggestion in the world 
of basely running after people of position and 
exaggerating their importance, which is the al- 
most exclusive implication of the world today. 
Thackeray used the word of those who meanly 
admire mean things, and Lord Rosebery suggests 
that by his narrow definition Thackeray proved 
that he did not understand the word. The Spec- 
tator questions whether Lord Rosebery under- 
stands the word “bounder,’ when he says that it 
is the synonym of the modern “snob.” The “snob” 
aims at and apes social superiority; but surely a 
“bounder,”’ though he may be a snob and often 
is, is not necessarily a “snob.” Nor will the re- 
viewer venture on a definition of “bounder,” 
though “we should be glad to know of a good 
one; but if it is synonymous with ‘snob,’ we con- 
fess that we have always misunderstood it.” In 
modern French the borrowed word “snob” has 
yet another meaning, and is used rather in the 
sense of “fop.”’ 


Finally, Lord Rosebery said a few words on 
Thackeray’s verse, with which all readers of the 
ballads will agree: ‘‘His verse has an inexplicable 
knack of leaving a strong impression. 
His poetry and drawing have this quality in com- 
mon—they lack form, but what is wanting in 
grace is made up in character.” ‘We think, for 
example, of “The White Squall;’ the rhymes lay 
too great a tax on any man’s ingenuity, and the 
picture is here and there repellent. The whole 
thing is ungainly, in spite of its astonishing clev- 
erness, and yet, what an unforgettable picture of 
a ship in a storm! The discomfort, the appre- 
hension, the woebegone passengers, the scene on 
deck, the nonchalant and confident captain—no 
one who has read it can ever forget it or fail to 
think of it when he sees passengers on a ship’s 
deck. Motley spoke of Thackeray’s ‘delicate, 
hovering style.’ This is .admirably true of 
Thackeray’s prose, but in the verse the language 
generally has a far greater sharpness and def- 
initeness.” 


Taft Will Forego Visit Here 


President Taft is not to extend his Western 
trip to Los Angeles, after all. Ina letter from the 
White House this week, Secretary Hillis writes 
that the Taft itinerary cannot be arranged to 


cover the Southwest at this time. The President 
may get out here next year, but even that is im- 
probable. 

















John McGroarty’s Plea 
My accomplished friend—poet, wit and publi- 


fc 


cist—John $. McGroarty, met his Waterloo last 


Monday, when he tried to convince the alert 
members of the Woman's City Club that the 
newspaper he extolled so highly was all that he 
depicted it. John was called upon to make a 
five-minute response after luncheon, and with a 
courage worthy of a better cause he started in to 
impress his hearers with a sense of the greatness 
of the Los Angeles Times. Fearing, from the 
puzzled look on the attractive line of faces before 
him, that his meaning had been misunderstood, 
John repeated his premise not once, but several 
times, yet the applause was not forthcoming. | 
began to suffer agonies on his account, for 1 de- 
tected the wounds in his voice when he pleaded 
for his paper. “We may not indorse suffrage,” 
admitted John, in a tone that was almost a mis- 
erere, “but we yield to none in our honor for true 
womanhood,” at which I groaned in mental per- 
turbation, for the inference was clear that the 
kind his paper approved was not overwhelmingly 
present. When John desisted and sat down there 
was a burst of applause, not for the sentiments 
he had expressed, but for that particular grade of 
courage occasionally found leading forlorn hopes 
to certain death. John was followed by the 
equally witty Otheman Stevens of the Examiner, 
who dryly remarked that it was not necessary to 
brag of his paper’s greatness, it spoke for itself. 
Indeed it does, Steevie, and in no uncertain tones. 
Otheman said he believed the Examiner supported 
equal suffrage, at which he received quite a hand, 
to be succeeded by blank looks, when he re- 
inarked, “Personally, however, I am not with 
you. I am an anti.” J. Fenner Webb of the 
Herald bowed profoundly and smiled graciously 
when madam president introduced him, but he 
was so busy thinking up a reply to Jack Elliott’s 
wireless story that he could not obtrude a word, 
for fear of breaking connections. As for Jack, 
he is, 1 fear, a rank coward. After accepting an 
invitation to be present Monday noon, he re- 
nigged, and sent a note of apology in which the 
shaky signature indicates the presence of the 


white feather, even at that distance from the 
Woman’s City Club. 


Gcod Example to Emulate 

That was a fine. public-spirited action of Pres- 
icent John B. Milier of the Southern California 
Eaiscn Company in dispatching fifty of his 
sturdiest lmemen to San Bernardino Thursday 
morning to help fight the forest fires that have 
been devastating the reserve above Arrowhead 
for a week, to the consequent demolition of many 
a towering pine tree, the wiping out of numerous 
private Jodges, and the threatening of Squirrel 
Inn, not to speak of Mile-High-Cabin, owned by 
John Eugene Fishburn, which only escaped de- 
struction by a shingle, so to say. Poor Bond 
l‘rancisco has been mourning sincerely for a 
week—I almost wrote moaning, so pitiful is his 
voice--the wiping out of a dozen choice nooks 
that he had marked for his paint brush, and now 
they are all gone. It is a burning shame. I hope 
more of the employing corporations will hasten 
to emulate Mr. Miller’s example in case the fires 
continue their desolating work. 


Troubles of a Tariff Writer 


So George Washington Burton, fiscal expert, 
who was given a foreign commission to study 
citrus fruit conditions for the new tariff board, 
has been recalled. The uplift caught Burton, who 
was indiscreet enough to publish in the* Times 
standpat arguments that reflected his pronounced 
lias and rendered his “investigations” nugatory. 
When the attention of Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders, 
who were responsible for the election of John D 
Works as United States. senator, was called to 
George Washington’s lapses, they hastened to 
lodge a protest, with the result that the commis- 
sion has been rescinded. Curiously enough, Bur- 
ton for years was a free trade Democrat, when 
the Herald assumed to be the local party organ 
Indeed, certain of the Burton low tariff editorials 
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published in those days were used in a presi- 
dential campaign, circulated under the auspices 
of the Democratic national central committee. 





What a Letter Brought 


Sailormen who make the port of Redondo will 
remember with gratitude the pioneer work of 
young Charley Hunt, son of Myron Hunt, the well- 
known architect, in his efforts to get them reading 
matter, when waiting for a cargo. Myron Hunt 
has a summer cottage at Cliffton-by-the-Sea and 
in his fishing jaunts off the deep wharves at 
Redondo Beach Charley soon found out what the 
sailors craved. He ransacked his father's attic, 
begged from his mother all the books she would | 
spare him, interviewed the neighbors and, in fact, 
became a sort of peregrinating human circulating 
library in behalf of Jack ashore. Mrs. Hunt is a 
wonderful letter writer; 1 know, for I have been 
privileged to read several of her original and 
highly-entertaining epistles. One day, about a 
month ago, she sent away one of her stunning | 
lucubrations to Boston, to a wealthy friend, stat- 
ing the dire need of the sailors and what Charley 
was doing for them. T'wo weeks passed and then 
came an answer in the shape of a draft for $500 
and a brief note saying, “This is for Charley’s 
sailor boys. They will get it, too. The company 
has set aside space on wharf No, 3 and Myron 
Hunt has drawn plans for a cosy little retreat, 
which he will build for the deep-water sailors. 
It will house the incipient library already started 
there and friends who read this are privileged to 
join in the good work by packing a box of books 
and sending it to Mrs. Hunt at Redondo. I shall 
take pleasure in responding in kind and I hope 
others will do the same. Jack will be allowed to 
carry away a book from the port if he leaves 
another in its place and in this way he will be 
supplied with fresh reading matter continually. 
My regards to Master Charles Hunt and my deep- 
est obeisance to his talented mother—the high 
art letter writer. 








It Is Banker Joyce Now 


It is Banker William H. Joyce now, the “Bill” 
Joyce of Globe milling days giving place to the 
more dignified appellation. August 1, Mr. Joyce 
assumed the general management of the All Night 
and Day bank, having been elected to the vice- 
presidency of the institution of which L. C. Brand 
is the head. As former secretary and manager of 
the Globe Milling Company, Mr. Joyce formed 
an extensive business acquaintance, which should 
prove valuable in his new field of endeavor. His 
friends of the California Club and the Los An- 
geles Country Club are all felicitating him and 
his business associates on his advent as a banker. 
October 1 the bank will move into its new quar- 
ters in the Central building, soon to be vacated 
by the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 








Hypnotized by Arizona 


That decided optimist in regard to Arizona’s 
future, A. W. Ballard, has been hobnobbing with 
friends in Los Angeles this week, having for a 
few days escaped the humidity and solstice of 
August in Maricopa county. Not that the head 
of the lighting company of Phoenix is averse to 
a high temperature. O, no. Mr. Ballard at work 
in his business office in Phoenix, when the bulb 
registers 115 or thereabouts, is a sight for gods and 
men, tf not for women. In a sleeveless shirt, 
which exposes his torso, minus everything else 
but shoes and a belt, he sits at his ease with a 
Azzy mixture in front of him, conning the pleasing 
schedules of his Eastern contemporaries, who are 
allowed to charge more for kilowatts than Ari- 
zona will ever know for either lighting, power or 
fuel purposes. 


All in a Day’s Duty 


It must be anything but a pleasant duty to Ray 
G. Horton and Arthur Keetch, deputies in the 
district attorney's office, to be probing into the 
motives of certain members of the staff of the 
Tribune, who for years have been friends of these 


two subordinates of Captain Fredericks. Keetch 
and Horton both graduated into their present 
positions from newspaper work. Arthur Keetch 


at one time covered the county building and 
courts for the Express, and Horton was a former 
member of the staff of the Times and of the 
Examiner. Both know the value of 2 good news 
story, and each realizes how hard it is at times 
to get a genuine “beat.” J venture the assertion 
that neither is enamored of his present task at 
this time, with three millionaire newspaper pro- 
prietors fighting tooth and toenail to establish 
their respective contentions. As a matter of 
fact, the summoning of the three youngsters who 
caught the Peard-Webb message to Avalon a 
week ago might as well have been avoided in 
this bitter feud. The boys’ offense was not so 
reprehensible as the printing of the contraband 
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wireless dispatch. Tapping the wireless has dem- 
onstrated how little of secrecy there is in such 
means of communication. It is recalled that in 
the recent Mexican troubles every order that 
went from San I*rancisco to commanding officers 
of the army and the navy, along the border, was 
known here the moment, almost, it was fashed 
to its destination. The commands of the Presi- 
dent, through the secretaries of the army and of 
the navy were copied here by youthful amateurs 
as fast as they were sent out from the Presidio. 
No one thought much about it, although in the 
event of real war, such an offense would be sub- 
ject to a severe penalty. 


Two Notable Sen Franciscans 

Fielding J. Stilson and Avery McCarthy have 
been entertaining two distinguished San Fran- 
ciscans this week, in the persons of Edgar D. 
Peixotto and Dr. Arnold Genthe, the latter prob- 
ably one of the finest amateur color photograph- 
ers in the country. Mr. Peixotto is a brother 
of the well-known artist and will be remembered 
as the district attorney who conducted the trial 
for the state that ended in capital punishment for 
Durand. Dr. Genthe has been out on the desert 
in Arizona, getting wonderful color effects for 
his camera pictures. He is planning to leave San 
Francisco to open a studio in New York, where 
he will pursue his hobby of color photography 
in which he has met with such signal success. 
Both the visitors are members of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco, in which unique organ- 
ization Messrs. Stilson and McCarthy are num- 
bered with the Los Angeles contingent. 
Dr. Dowling in the Berkshires 

Rev. Geo. Thos. Dowling, who numbers hun- 
dreds of friends and admirers in this city, where, 
as rector of Christ Church, he was recognized as 
one of the leading divines of Los Angeles, writes 
me from the Berkshire Hills that he and Mrs. 
Dowling are now living abroad a large share of 
the time, returning to America for about three 
months every season. Dr. Dowling writes that 
they had the pleasure of meeting the Koepflis in 
Geneva and enjoyed a good visit with them. 
These little remembrances from travelers of loved 
memory are a joy to the editorial heart. 





Samuel Could Prove an Alibi 

Amusing to the many friends in Los Angeles 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Haver of Redlands 
was the telegraphed announcement in a recent 
issue of the Examiner, under a San Francisco 
date line, that when the Wilhelmina sailed for 
Honolulu last Tuesday, among the newly-mar- 
ried couples on board were the Havers. Natur- 
ally, friends of Samuel, Jr., the accomplished 
young engineer with the Edison company, sus- 
pected he had stolen a wedding march on them, 
but he was able to prove an alibi in person. He 
admitted that his father and mother were en 
route to Hawaii, but to the best of his knowledge 
and belief they have been married for upward of 
twenty-eight years. 


Woolwines in Chicago 

Will D. Woolwine drops me a line from Chi- 
cago, saying they have had a delightful trip thus 
far, their journey across the continent having 
been rendered additionally pleasant by the pres- 
ence of Bishop and Mrs. Johnson. In contrast to 
the former hot spell Chicago experienced, the cool 
weather encountered last week necessitated winter 
underwear for the Los Angelans, who were leav- 
ing for Toronto that night. The pictorial subject 
to add to my collection treats of old Ft. Dear- 
born of 1866, showing the Kinzie log house on 
the north side of the Chicago river, and Indians 
(Pottawattomies) in dugout canoes gliding down 
the stream. now given over to immense com- 
merce. 


Word Fromm Alden W. Skinner 


After a long silence, word comes to me from 
Alden W. Skinner, who writes from Brussels un- 
der date of July 20, at which point the well-known 
Los Angelan and his wife had arrived in their 
journey around the world. “Roth well,” is the 
message. “Now more than two years since we 
left home. Just received a copy of The Graphic 
sent by a friend. It look good to us. We meet 
many from home over here. Plan to sail Septem- 
ber 2 and expect to be back in Los Angeles by 
January 1. Regards to friends.” A view of the 
big fountain of Brussels is the pictorial accom- 
paniment. 


Cole’s Missionary Efforts 

Nathan Cole, Jr.. was in the city this week on 
his way to San Francisco from the East. He 
tried here to interest Los Angeles Democrats in 
an effort to bring to California the party's na- 
tional convention next year. As a member of 
the executive body of the Democratic national 
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committee, Cole will have opportunity to help 
name the city that shall entertain the Jeffersonian 
elect, and he believes San Francisco can have the 
prize, if anything like a concerted pull is made in 
that direction. Personally, | doubt if the conven- 
tion can be brought west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, owing to the high telegraph tolls for news 
dispatches. Besides, the difference in time 1s too 
great between the Atlantic and the Pacific for 
the idea to be at all popular with the big metro- 
politan dailies. 


Col. Garland’s Automobile Party 

Col. Wm. Garland and his three fellow trav- 
elers, Harry Gray, R. I. Rogers and R. T. 
Schweppe, the latter of Phoenix, have reached 
South Poland, Maine, after a 23-day automobile 
run, covering about 234 miles a day. En route 
they stopped at Salt Lake City, Chicago and New 
York, heading for Moosehead Lake, Maine, where 
Mrs. Garland and the boys and Mrs. Rogers 
have preceded by rail. No mishaps have been 
recorded on the long jaunt. Wyoming furnished 
the worst roads and New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts the best. The party will return to Los An- 
geles in September. 


Dr. Burt Estes Howard Here 

Than Dr. Burt Estes Howard of the Stanford 
University faculty, who, with his family, 1s oc- 
cupying the Barrow-ffrench-Gregory cottage at 
Balboa, 1 know of no speaker better able to en- 
tertain the Men’s City Club at the Westminster 
Saturday noon luncheon today. Dr. Howard's 
topic is “Mutilated Ideals,” and that he will tear 
things wide open when he gets thoroughly 
warmed up to his subject is a reminder to all 
members not to overlook this eloquent and cul- 
tivated speaker. 
Dent Robert Takes a Hand 

Evidently, the warfare among the owners of 
the several big morning newspapers has attracted 
to Los Angeles, Dent H. Roberts, the clever rep- 
resentative of Mr. Hearst in San Francisco. Mr. 
Robert established the Los Angeles Examiner, 
and whenever trouble is brewing he is dispatched 
to give aid and counsel. He arose from a bed of 
illness to make the trip to Los Angeles last week, 
and it would not surprise me to learn that it was 
he who dictated the several printed chapters of 
the Earl accusations. Nevertheless, the story is 
rife-that the advent of the Tribune has cut deeply 
into the circulation of the Herald, the Times and 
the Examiner. That it is true is evidenced by the 
fact that the Times is offering to give away school 
books for new subscribers. 


Why Wilde Went North 

In pursuance of his promise to Governor John- 
son, Lewis J. Wilde has yielded himself up to the 
Oregon authorities, and is now awaiting trial in 
Portland. While his friends in Los Angeles and 
San Diego believe that Wilde will experience no 
difficulty in the effort to prove his non-culpabil- 
ity of criminal intent, that he will be put to great 
inconvenience in the attempt is not doubted. The 
first conseqtience of the charge against him has 
been his resignation as president of his San 
Diego bank. Governor Johnson could hardly 
have honored a requisition for the McNamara 
brothers and refused the request of Governor 
West in the Wilde case. Such a course would 
have laid him open to the charge that he was 
averse to acting the same for the banker and 
capitalist as he was for the labor union man. 


Evans’ Death May Be Exaggerated 

Much doubt is expressed locally in regard to 
the alleged demise of W. B. Evans, former bank 
teller, who is reported to have died in Acapulco 


a week ago. Detectives profess to be convinced 
that the defaulter will turn up later, and that his 
reported demise is a plant,.framed up for the 
purpose of deceiving his former employers. It is 
pointed out, in support of this theory, that Evans 
had been in jail in Mexico for months, the au- 
thorities apparently declining to give him up, so 
long as he had a dollar left. That has been the 
history of other similar attempts at apprehend- 
ing persons suspected of crime across the Rio 
Grande. Evans’ case recalls that of Henry J. 
Fleishman, who also fied to Mexico when he left 
Los Angeles surreptitiously ten or eleven years 
ago. 


Here’s a New Application 

Reciprocity with Mexico may become a reality, 
if the plans of certain persons of influence along 
the border, from Los Angeles to El Paso, are 
effective. It is reported that a league is to be or- 
ganized that shall have as its object a free trade 
propaganda between the two sides of the Rio 
Grande. Certain Democratic leaders in congress, 
who have been sounded, are more than anxious 
to help along the idea. Such free trade as is 
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desired between this country and Mexico, is cer- 
tain to affect several of the products of Southern 
California, oranges, raised in Sonora, for instance. 
Reciprocity, also, is sure to give a boom to the 
cheap lands in the Yaqui and other Mexican val- 
leys, owned in large tracts by residents of Los 
Angeles. 


Mrs. Shakespeare’s Demise 

Word has been received by W. Francis Gates, 
a former pupil of the celebrated English teacher 
of singing, William Shakespeare, that Mrs. 
Shakespeare died July 16, in London. About two 
and a half years ago, Mr. and Mrs, Shakespeare 
were in Los Angeles for several months, and 
made many friends, Mrs. Shakespeare especially 
endearing herself to those who met her intimate- 
ly, by her genial kindness of heart and warm 
hospitality. Having been closely in touch with 
her husband’s work for many years, she knew 
personally the most celebrated of European, mu- 
sicians and a large circle of the English aristoc- 
racy, and her reminiscences, together with those 
of the great singing master, her husband, gave a 
rare pleasure to their circle of intimate friends. 
Besides the husband, she left a married daughter 
in London and a son in eastern Canada. Almost 
at the same time, Mr. Gates received word of the 
death of his father, John W. Gates, at the ripe 
age of 87, at Zanesville, Ohio, where he recently 
visited. 


Madero Has His Troubles 

Francisco I. Madero is not to have everything 
his own way in the impending general election 
in Mexico, according to information that has 
reached Los Angeles this week. The former Diaz 
administration is anything but lifeless, so far as 
politics south of the Rio Grande is concerned. 
Madero has treachery in his own ranks and, in 
addition, there is the Magon-Flores faction, with 
its dreams of a Socialist republic, that still is 
powerful. Mexicans of wealth and position con- 
tinue to flock here in large numbers, convinced 
that there is to be serious trouble in the southern 
republic at an early day. Meantime, Porfirio 
Diaz and Ramon Corral, in Paris, are watching 
events on this side of the Atlantic with keen 
interest, if a letter received by a prominent Los 
Angelan, which I saw this week, is to be relied 
upon. 


Tom Gibbon as a Dark Horse 

In municipal politics the one interesting bit of 
gossip of the week is an intimation that a dark 
horse is being groomed for the mayoralty in the 
person of Thomas E. Gibbon. It is said that in 
certain circumstances the former editor of the 
Herald might be willing to serve, in which event 
he would make a bid for the nomination with the 
good government forces, against George Alex- 
ander.” "but “nunky” is a sly “old@fox, when it 
comes to doing politics, and with his veto of the 
electric lighting ordinance and his approval of 
the reduced telephone rates, he fanctes his re- 
nomination is assured. Perhaps so. The public 
has not yet taken his exact measure. Of course, 
the anti-picketing ordinance did not help the 
mayor in certain of the districts east of Main 
street, but that vote doubtless will go to the 
Socialist aspirant, whose hope is that with 
Messrs. Alexander, Gibbon, Gregory and Mushet 
in a scrimmage, he may slip in ahead of all of 
them. 


Breaking All Records 


Building records for July were broken as also 
were clearing house figures, and the growth of 
the city continues to amaze men of affairs every- 
where. In all directions the story is the same, 
that nowhere in the United States is the material 
progress being recorded that is true of Los An- 
geles. That this city will show the largest pop- 
ulation of any city on the Pacific coast in 1920 is 
so certain that ] would almost wager a good 
Jevne cookie that by 1915 we will have more peo- 
ple inside the corporate limits of the city than 
San Francisco. By January 1, 1912, we shall be 
in the 400,000-population class. 

Story of a Great Tragedy 

W. J. Burns’ account of his capture of the Mc- 
Namara brothers, in the August number of Mc- 
Clure’s, is well worth reading. While it may be 
exaggerated in spots, the interesting details, nev- 
ertheless, should not be overlooked by any one 
who is seeking light upon a tragedy that for 
weeks stunned the world, and in which one of the 
most dramatic chapters is yet to be written. 


Would Change the Code 

I have been greatly interested, as a layman 
merely, however, in the suggestions of my friend, 
Flon G. Galusha, tawyer, clubman and sweet 
singer of University Club jinks, in regard to the 
need of a reform in the manner of enforcing the 














~ 


civil rights of a litigant in courts of law. Mr. 
Galusha believes the cause is inherent in the stat- 
utes and codes themselves, rather than in the in- 
terpretation of the law in their decisions by the 
judges. He indicates a number of changes in 
the code of civil procedure, by which many of 
the needless duplications and repetitions might be 
eliminated and much time, labor and patience of 
the practitioner saved. Particularly does he rec- 
ommend the abolishment of all special proceed- 
ings in codifications, substituting therefore 1in- 
junction writs and petitions, to be given prefer- 
ence in the time of hearing. [ hope the Bar 
Association’s proper committee will give these 
suggestions the consideration they seem to merit. 





Advertising to be Withheld 

it has been decided by the Los Angeles Retail 
Dealers’ Association not to advertise in the new 
Tribune, the E. T. Earl morning paper; the rea- 
son stated for the step is that in the event of a 
new evening paper it will be unfair to discrim- 
inate. The merchants affected declare that the 
expenditures involved will mean a cash outlay 
not justified by them at this time. This is in ac- 
cordance with my early predictions. 


Gold-of-Ophir Rose 
By Edith Daley. 

On the ald San Gabriel mission falls the sunlight 
tenderly— 

On the church the padres builded in the days that 
used to he; 

In the days of golden romance, beneath the Cali- 
fornia sky, 

Here they lived and worked and worshipped, in the 
time gone by. 


We bow our heads in reverence where the twining 
roses keep 

Watch within the quiet garden where the mission 
fathers sleep. 

Near the quaint, old ruined chapel, close beside the 
crumbling wall, 

Lie the graves where sleep the padres, with the 
sunlight over all! 


All about the dear old 
bells and cross, 

Myriad roses bud and blossom, in the west wind 
sway and toss! 


But around the Storied ruin, not another flower that 
blows, 
Breathes of days agone and romance, like the Gold- 


of-Ophir rose! 


mission, with its ancient 


Strangely fair and softly glowing, creamy-white, 
with dainty tints, 

Like the shadow of a _ sunset, 
gleams and glints, 

Low it breathes of love and passion, of the Span- 
iards’ maddening quest 

For the golden treasure hidden in the quiet moun- 
tain’s breast. 


where the water 


Gold-of-Ophir rose, soft whispering song of love 
and light guitar, 
When the silver fountains 
der twilight star! 

Here a dark-eyed senorita gathered golden-hearted 

blooms, 
Where today you guard the ruins and the ivy-man- 
tled tombs! 


murmured -under ten- 


Not a fairer, sweeter flower by San Gabriel mission 
grows, 

Than the misty, opal-tinted, glorious Gold-of-Ophir 
rose! 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 3364,So. Broadway 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 





By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Of momentous interest just now may 
be a description of a recently per- 
formed choral work in London by Eng- 
land’s leading woman composer, Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, whose “The Wreckers,” 
has been given in England and Ger- 
many by Arthur Nikisch. The work 
in question is called ‘1910,’ and is a 
choral satire and was presented at a 
meeting in the interest of woman suf- 
frage. One writer explains that the 
“characters” in ‘1910” are suffragists, 
anti-suffragists, friendly men suffrag- 
ists and unfriendiy men. The work is 
written for chorus and orchestra. A 
perfect babel of voices, as each party 
defies the other, is heard in one huge 
choral medley, as clever as it is humor- 
ous. Through the din of the opening 
squabble the basses are heard ‘“stop- 
Ping the traffic.” Still more persist- 
ently, “very loud and very often,” ag it 
is marked, is heard: 

They are putting back the cause. 

They are putting it back for years! 


“We know we shall get it!” shout 
the suffragists in defiance. Above the 
uproar is heard the significant “Move 
on! Move on! Move on!” while the 
orchestra suggests the tramp of police- 
men’s feet. Another significant com- 
position by this talented woman is 
cal’ed “The March of the Women,” for 
chorus and orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Emilio de Gorgorza 
(Mme. Eames) are to open the Phil- 
harmonic course of concerts this year, 
and Mr. Behymer, who is still in the 
East, is arranging for artists who are 
of the world’s greatest for this series 
and the Symphony orchestra soloists. 


It is with a feeling of deepest regret 
that Los Angeles musicians have heard 
cf tie passing away of Mrs. William 
.macespeare of London. It seems but 
. short time ago that Mr. and Mrs. 
Shakespeare were here and endeared 
tnhcm elves to all members of the mu- 
sical colony, whose sympathy goes 
across the water to Mr. Shakespeare. 


[ate in October Los Angeles is to 
have two weeks of grand opera by the 
Lambardi Opera Company. An artist- 
ic and well organized company is as- 
sured by the management, Guerrieri 
co: ducting. New singers engaged are 
Chiodo, tenor; Casazza, mezzo soprano 
of tie Costanzi Theater, Rome. 


Mr. frederick Stevenson has gone to 
Co'orado for a few months’ rest and 
recreation. 


To a pupil of an American teacher in 
Pertin, Frank King Clark, has been 
awarded the Baron Rothschild prize in 
Vie-na. He is a Hungarian from Buda- 
rest. As is known, Mr. Clark was for- 
merly a vocal teacher of Chicago, but 
now that he lives in Europe, has be- 
come famous. 


Von Warlich, the baritone who was 
acvertized for recitals in Los Angeles 
{1's season, for which one ticket each 
was sold, is again in London singing 
in recital and private musicales for 
Forsonages like the Duke and Duchess 
or Connaught. 


No fewer than seventeen choirs, con- 
Sisting of a total of 2,000 voices, drawn 
from the various parts of North Wales, 
took part in the singing festival held 
rceently in the ancient castle of Har- 
Jech, says a special contributor to the 
Onristian Science Monitor, and an ar- 
ticle in the Wichita Eagle gives us the 
awakening information that ten thou- 
sand men and women of Oklahoma are 
members of local and district singing 
clubs. There are 77 counties and each 
county has an average of three clubs. 
making a total of about 225 clubs, and 
there is an average of 50 members to 
the club. Interest was greatest in 
Roger Mills and Beckham counties, 
where permanent organizations of 
singers are maintained. Recently, these 
counties engaged in a contest which 
was arranged by an executive com- 
mittee. Hundreds of people from over 














the two counties attended the contest, 
which was one of the principal enter- 
tainment events of the year in the 
western part of the state. 


Paderewski is to visit us again the 
coming season; eighty concerts for 
$200,000! He is now in South America 
on a tour. 


Another favorite of other years also 
is scheduled to visit America this year. 
Ysaye will play 100 concerts and re- 
ceive just half the sum Paderewski is 
to receive. 


Advance notices of the press agent 
indicate that Kathleen Parlow, the vi- 
Olinist, in fact, the great, and in- Eu- 
rope famous, violinist, is to visit the 
coast. This young woman, who as a 
child lived in San Francisco, has won 
her way steadily and surely in the few 
years following her European debut, 
and her last season’s appearances, with 
leading orchestras were big successes. 


It is as a conductor that Felix Mott] 
will be best remembered. Despite an 
enthusiasm for the works of Wagner, 
almost as great as Richter’s, he did 
more for French music, on the whole, 


than anyone else in Germany. He had 
an especial admiration for Berlioz and 


Chabrier. Yet, continues the Provi- 


dence Journal, he was not so much a/! 


romanticist as to despise the classical; 
nothing he did was better than his 
conducting of the Mozart operas. Al- 
though Mottl was not without orig- 
inality of conception in his interpreta- 
tion of the composer, he never in- 
Gulged in sensational eccentricities. 
His warmth of feeling was controlled 
by a sense of proportion, and his po- 
etic insight was tempered by intellec- 
tual lucidity. 
of qualities which enabled him to treat 
the romantic and the classic with equal 
discrimination. 

who is 


David Bispham—and more 


qualified to speak on such a subject ?— | 
<=On 
slovenly | 


said recently to an interviewer: 
every side one notices how 
Americans are in speaking. How many 


study to speak intelligently and mu- | 
One of the most disturbing | 


sicaily ? 
features of the situation, to me, is tnat 


we have the least help from the source 


to which we have the right to look for 
the most. I refer to our college and 
university men. Who should speak 
well if not the alumni of our Amer- 
ican institutions of highest learning? 
However, they do not. Their lan- 
Suage is, far too often, 
the baseball or of the football field or 
of the race track. At times it is hard- 
ly intelligible to a listener who is truly 
educated. Our young women, from the 


best schools and colleges, are strug- | 


gling to overcome their harsh, nasal 
tones, and in many instances 
Speak better than our young men do, 
but even yet the minority is far too 
small. 
eigners and assimilating their errors so 
rapidly that we need to work to keep 
our language up to the highest stand- 
ard. Every effort in that direction is 
commendable. Tone production, enun- 
ciation, and inflection are almost un- 
known quantities to the average Amer- 
ican. The consequence is a deadly 
monotony of sound in the speaking 
voices of Americans. It is joyless. 
There is no color, no enthusiasm, no 
feeling. I love our language and be- 
lieve in it and I long to see all Amer- 
icans treat it better. Who should re- 
Spect it if we do not?” 


From New York, where he is busily 
engaged in booking attractions for the 
coming season, L. E. Behymer, the 
local impresario, writes: “Things look 
good in New York, and I believe we 
are going to have an exceptional year 
in Los Angeles. I am promised many 
of the big things two seasons from 
now, and it may be possible to get part 
of them this season. Of course, I shall 
have Pavlowa and Mordkin, the big 
Russian dancers, and their company, 
Sousa and his band, a season of grand 
opera, Victor Herbert’s orchestra, and 
many of the big musical stars. By the 


the slang of | 
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It was this fine balance ! 
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| Our Business Helps Your Business!! 





Why send your money Fast for life insurance when ycu can get 


what you want from YOUR OWN HOME COMPANY, 


Init PAGIFIC MUTUA 


It has over $18,000,000 invested in California securities. 
43 years old, and has $120,000,000 of insurance. 


ity 18 low and its interest earning high. 


i” 


It is 
Its mortal- 


Its security unequaled. 





Its Combination Life, Accident and Health Policy 


protects you before death and your estate after death. 


Don't insure until you have investigated this new common- 


sense system of protection and investment. 


GEORGE I. COCHRAN, 
President. 


GAIL B. JOHNSON, 
Vice President. 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR., 
Manager Home Office General Agency 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING, 
Sixth and Olive Streets 


F 9262. Main 4865 


ROUND THE WORLD 


TOURS DE LUXE 


Fortieth Season. 


Parties Limited to Twelve Members. 


WRITE FOR PROGRAM FREE. 


Thos. Cook & Son - - 


- 689 Market St., San Francisco 


Agents Government Railways of Japan. China. Java, India, and ALL STEAMSHIP LINES. 


— 


danni» Frank 


Outfitters Jor _. 
Men.Women, Boys a4 Girls 
437-439-441-443 SOUTH SPRING 


Head to Foot 











OUTFITTER. | 


FOR 


Men, Women, . 
Boys and Girls 





way, Lillie Dorn, who sang in Los An- 
geles last season, has turned out one 
of the best lieder singers and recita] 
artists that I have heard, and I have 
signed her for another year on the 
coast. Schumann Heinke is coming 
for a longer term than ever. Kubelik 
will be with us, so will Eames and De 
Gogorza. These are only a few of the 
big people. I am having a splendid 
time at the Atlantic Yacht Club at Sea- 
gate, where I have many friends, and 
it is motor boating, Swimming, and a 
jolly time after five in the evening, and 
hard work in the city from ten in the 
morning until four in the afternoon. 
[am keeping a good watch for the best 
things for Los Angeles, and if they 
can be carried across the Rockies, be- 
lieve me, I will get them for our town.” | 





Bond Investors Can Be Reached Through 


THE GRAPHIC. NO WASTE CIRCULATION. 


Hotel 


Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 


Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 
and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
William Swift Daniell—Steckel Gallery. 
Margaret DPatterson—Walker Building. 
By Everett C. Maxwell 
Local art interest centers this 
in the cozy studio gallery of James E. 
McBurney on the top floor of the Walk- 
er Theater Building, 
a representative collection of the lat- 
est work in watercolors, pastel and 
wood block prints from the deft hand 


of Margaret Patterson of Arlington, | 


Mass. Secarcely a more unfavorable 
time could have been chosen for this 
excellent showing, for in spite of the 
fact that Los Angeles holds numerous 
worshippers of the arts, many are prone 
to turn faint-hearted and allow the 
heat to come between them and the ob- 
ject of their devotion. This would in- 
deed be a pity, for a pleasant hour may 
be passed in Mr. McBurney’s gallery 
in the hottest part of the hottest day, 


as 1 found, going away assuring my | 
host that he had the coolest spot in : 


town. This is immensely beneficial to 
Miss Patterson's work, for, 
good works of art, 
come fatiguing when seen en 
* * * 

Twenty canvases are shown, four- 
teen of which are water colors, two pas- 
tels, and four wood block prints. Mis 
Patterson’s work 


masse. 


at this time. Although this artist has 
never paid California a visit, her artist- 
ic product has been shown locally each 


season for several years past and we: 


all feel that were we to meet its owner 
we would immediately recognize her. 


Miss Patterson’s work is unique and is — 


marked by a strong, almost rugged in- 


dividuality. Color evidently appeals to: 
her more than anything else, and the | 


studies here shown, most of which are 
Spanish subjects, are riotous with gor- 
geous hues. Decoration also plays a 
dominant theme in this artist’s work. 
Not only is her color like patterns of 
lovely enamel, but every line is drawn 


in relation to a decorative whole. Miss : 


Patterson’s treatment is craftsmanlike 
and possesses a strength and brilliancy 
which we have never demanded of the 
medium in which she works. 
color appears in all portions of her 
canvases and much of her rather start- 
ling effects are obtained by the free 
use of China white. The most glaring 


imperfection discernible in her work is | 


that of faulty values, a problem which 
should be rigorously dealt with by the 
artist. 

a * * 

“Across the Bay” 
buildings against a green hill, 
across a strip of water. 
moored beside slender piles in the fore- 
ground. The quality of the water is 
not good. “The Water-Side, San Juan” 
is charming in composition and treated 
in a convincing way. The blue boats 
in the foreground distract rather than 
add to the color harmony. ‘A Guipu- 


seen 


zeoan Village” is a study of red-tiled | 


houses. The values are not carefully 
observed in the green hill in the back- 
ground. A small sketch, “San Juan,” 
showing the stucco wall of an old vil- 
la reflected in a pool, is perhaps one 
of Miss Patterson’s most successful 
renderings. It is refined in color and 
subtle in treatment. “December, Gui- 
puzeoa,” is a pastel study of vivid 
charm. ‘Basque Houses” is a colorful 
sketch of old houses, and “Old Street” 
is as strong as a rich oil. “Spanish 
Coast, Rainy Day” and “Silla de] Mora” 
have all the qualities of a pastel and 
are notable for their simple treatment. 
“The Green Pool’ might ,have been 
named “The Seaffold,’ for the chief 
interest in the study is a huge bamboo 
trestle erected about an old villa that 
is being repainted. It is a well drawn 
study, but not a picture to excite deep 
admiration. “The Old Warehouse,” 
“Calle del Obispo,” “In Heather Time,” 
a pastel, and “Houses of Basque Fish- 
ermen” are typical of Miss Patterson’s 
best style. “Drying the Nets” is un- 
usual in composition, and “Spanish 
is harsh in color. The four 


week | 





in which is hung '! 





like any | 
her pictures be- . 


is too well and fa- | 
vorably known to need an introduction — 


Opaque > 


shows fantastic — 


A poat is ! 








wood block prints shown are colorful 
and dainty. 
x 4 * 

In the smaller gallery are to be found 
fine examples of Edmond Osthaus’ dog 
pictures, all finely drawn and truth- 
fully rendered. Mr. McBurney has just 
completed a finely-modeled head study 
of Mr. G. L. Backus and a tonal por- 
trait of the artist’s father. 
the title given to another caftvas. It is 
a springtime fancy full of poetry. Mr. 
McBurney has recently been commis- 
sioned to execute a set of panels for 
the cloister of the Glenwood Mission 
Inn at Riverside. The subject of this 
work will be the “Colonization of Cal- 
ifornia.” Mr. McBurney is preparing 
an exhibition for the early fall. 

sk * * 

Rob Wagner has just completed a 
full height, life-sized portrait of Mas- 
ter Clarke Keely, the young son of Mrs. 
Russell MeD. Taylor of this city. Mr. 
Wagner has been particularly success- 


MASTER CLARKE KEELY 
{From an oil painting by Rob Wagner) 


ful in his delineation of children, but 
in this canvas it seems to me he has 
outdone himself. THe fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boy is posed standing against a 
paneled wall of dull oak, which seems 
a trifle austere for a child’s portrait. 
He wears a blouse suit of cream flan- 
nel and a black tie. The latter note, 
along with the boy’s black pumps, is an 
effective spotting of black, and proves 
Mr. Wagner’s knowledge of the value 
of accent. The flesh tints in the legs 
from the knee to the English stockings 
are particularly fine. The head is well 
modeled and the face is alert and life- 
like in its expression. Withal, the can- 
vas is a worthy one, 
* * x 


Joseph Greenbaum is engaged upon 
portraits of three prominent Los An- 
gelans and the likeness of a _ child, 
which promises to be exceedingly ef- 
fective. 

* a * 

According to an inventory and ap- 

praisement filed in Berkeley, July 29, 
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MIHRAN & COMPANY 


328 WEST THIRD STREET 


Announce the advance arrival of their annual fall Importations. 


Included are some 


EXQUISITE KESHANS & SARUKS 


Masterpieces of Oriental Handcraft. 


Our regular stock, a revelation to rug-lovers, will soon be here. 


In the meantime the 


Premier Rug House of 
the Coast 


will offer some very attractive prices on their present stock. 


MIHRAN'’S 


Third Street, Near Hill 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Jevoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Strdios and LElalls for all purposes tor rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
F, W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 2382 Scuth Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


in the probate court, William Keith, 
tne celebrated artist, who died recent- 
ly, left an estate valued at $255,237.63. 
Of this amount there is $101,488.71 in 
cash in the hands of the executors and 
on deposit in San Francisco and Oak- 
‘and banks. Mr. Keith began a poor 
man. All this forlune was derived 
from ‘his art. 


: o > 


Lillian Drain has just completed a 
striking portrait of a young woman in 
white. She will soon begin on like- 
nesses Of Miss Grace Bradshaw and a 
young club man well known socially. 

x * * 


Jack Gage Stark is now sketching in 
the mountains near his home in Fay- 
wood, New Mexico. He writes that he 
is getting many excellent studies for 
pictures which he plans to exhibit in 
the Steckel Gallery in October. Later, 
he will exhibit in Chicago and New 
York, 

Word comes from London of the 
death of Edwin Austin Abbey, the fam- 
ous American painter, which occurred 
at 1 o’clock the afternoon of August 1. 
Little was known of his illness and it 
was not until a day or two ago that 
his condition was considered serious. 
Kdwin Abbey was born in Philadelphia, 
April 1, 1852, and recived his training 
as a painter in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. His later life was 
passed in England, where he was held 
to be the greatest American painter. 
Next week’s issue of The Graphic will 
contain a review of Mr. Abbey’s life 
and work and its influence upon Amer- 
ican art. 

¥ * * 

For the August number of the Pa- 

cific Monthly, the cover illustration is 


a fine color reproduction of a Black- | 
“The Tribes- | 


foot Indian giri, titled 
woman,” painted by John H. Sharp, 
the noted Indian painter of Pasadena. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 





LOS ANGELES. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


Awarded prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Omaha, Portland. Jamestown and Seattle Expositions 


OLD EL EATEERS REMODBCED 


Your old Feathers can be given newest effects and col- 


orings, Bring them to our City Store to be dyed. re- 
curled and made over, 


AWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


City Store313 Broadway 


Hotel Virginia, ‘eee 


California 

Special Spring and Summer rates now 
in effect. Hotel Virginia is conducted 
on the American plan. Cuisine unex- 
celled. Twenty-two miles south of 
Los Angeles by fast trolley. Automo- 
bile boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach in perfect condition. 
The amusements include boating, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, etc. 


CARL STANLEY, Manager 
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THEY possess every fashion f 
advantage of the French gar- | #7? 
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Sy Ruth Burke 


Former Senator and Mrs. J, P. Jones 
of Santa Monica announce the betroth- 
al and approaching marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Georgina Jones, to Mr. 
Robert Kelsey Walton of New York 
City. Miss Jones passed much of her 
childhood in Santa Monica, and attend- 
ed the Mariborough school in Los An- 
geles. Of late years she has lived most 
of the time in New York and Europe, 
but has returned to her home often 
enough to keep in touch with old 
friends. Mr. Walton is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Parker, 
Wagner and Walton. Senator and Mrs. 
Jones and Miss Jones are passing the 
summer in a villa on 
where Mr. Walton is now visiting them. 
The wedding will take place there 
August 22, and so many of the relatives 
are now in Europe that it will be pos- 
sible to have a large family party at 
the ceremony. Those who will be pres- 
ent are Senator and Mrs. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacMonnies, Mrs. Roy Jones, 
Mr. Gregory Jones, Miss Dorothy Jones, 
Miss Cornelia Gorham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Gorham and children, and Mrs. 


Daisy Hill, a cousin of the bride. After | 


their marriage, the young couple will 
travel in Europe for several weeks and 
then will return to New York, 
they will make their home. 


At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allison Bartow, West 
Thirtieth street, Miss Maybelie Bertha 
Barlow was married Thursday evening 
to Mr. Tudor H. A. Tiedemann of Ala- 
meda, the wedding culminating a pret- 
ty college romance begun at Stanford 
University, where both were students. 
The guests included relatives and many 
friends, including about sixty Stanford 
folk. Rev. Hugh K. Walker officiated. 
Under the direction of Miss Waite, the 
home was artistically decorated. A 
white lattice work formed a canopy, 
beneath which the service was read. 


White satin, ferns and clusters of pink | 


amaryllis blossoms, tied with bows of 
scheme. The aisle to the altar 


ferns and lilies, ending with two white 
gates, entined with ferns, while the 


dining room and library were attract- , 


ive with pink asters and ferns. The 
lights throughout the house were pink 
shaded. Supper was served in the gar- 
dens, the bride’s table being placed in 
the rose arbor. The bride was attired 
in a gown of white charmeuse satin 
and Duchesse lace, her veil being held 
in place with a spray of orange blos- 
soms. She earried lilies of the valley. 
Miss Hazel Barlow, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor. She wore a gown 
of white chiffon, rose embroiderd, over 
pink satin messaline, and carried a 
sheath of lilies. 
paugh of Hollywood and Miss Kather- 


ine Fletcher of East Highland served | 


as bridesmaids, each wearing white 
chiffon gowns, over white messaline. 
They carried shower bouquets of Cecil 
Brunner roses with pink tulle bows. 
Mr. J. R. Whitemore was best man 
and the ushers were Messrs. Benjamin 
Brooks and Ivan St. John. The bride 
was given away by her father. The 
bride, who is one of the popular mem- 
bers of the younger set of Los An- 
geles, 


Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
wedding trip of several weeks Mr. and 
Mrs. Tiedemann will return to Los 
Angeles to make their home. 


Announcement is made by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Rollin Boynton of South Figueroa 
street of the marriage of her daughter, 
Miss Julia Salter Boynton to Mr. 
George Wishart Edmond, the ceremony 
having taken place Sunday, July 30. 
After October 1, Mr. and Mrs. Edmond 
will be at home to their friends at 
‘The Sycamores,’ Rustic Canyon, San- 
ta Monica. 


Date for the wedding of Miss Flor- 
ence Cluff of Menlo Park, and Dr. Ed- 
Win Janss of Los Angeles, has been 
set for September 14. The ceremony, 


which will be of much importante so- | 


cially, will take place at the Fairmount 
hotel, in San Francisco, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of friends and 
relatives. Rev. W. K. Guthrie will of- 








Davis, | 








where | 
| their daughter, Miss Virginia Dunham, 


| couver. 








Misses Winifred Mills- | 


is a Kappa Alpha Theta girl, ae 


while the groom is a member of the 
After a |; 








ficiate, and the bridal party will in- 
clude a coterie of the girl friends of 
the bride-elect, while Dr. Janss will be 
assisted by several of his friends, who 
will serve as ushers and best Man. 
Miss Cluff is passing the summer with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Cluff at Menlo Park, where she is en- 
tertaining with delightful week-end 
parties for guests from San Francisco. 


In honor of the Misses Kathleen and 
Jean Miller of Kansas City, who are 
visiting here, Mrs. A. C. Bilicke gave 
an attractively appointed luncheon at 
the Hotel Alexandria Wednesday after- 
noon. The decorations were in a color 
scheme of pink and green, Maman Co- 


Lake Lucerne, | Chet roses and ferns being tastefully 


arranged, while above the center of the 
table an electric fountain played. 
Places were marked by dainty French 
bonbon boxes, and French souvenir 
fans were given as favors. Besides 
the guests of honor, Mrs. Bilicke en- 
tertained Mrs. Waller Chanslor, Mrs. 
Max Chapman, Mrs. J. Crampton An- 
derson, Mrs. Charles Louis Michod, 
Mrs. Spratlan of Denver, Miss A, Owen 
of Portland, Miss Howell, Miss Her- 
nandez, Miss Clara Smith, Miss Kath- 


| leen Smith, Miss Ruth Mitchell and 
Miss Katherine Bernard. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Dunham~and 


left Wednesday evening for the north 
for a month’s outing. They will go 
first to Portland, thence up the Co- 
lumbia, returning to Seattle and Van- 
Their itinerary includes a trip 
through British Columbia on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, and they will enjoy a 
camping expedition in a picturesque 
and fine trout fishing locality. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Wolfe of 
Santa Monica boulevard, Colegrove, en- 
tertained Thursday evening with a re- 
ception in celebration of their twen- 
tieth wedding anniversary. The home 
was attractively decorated in pink, 
white and green. The marriage cere- 


l S, (Eat ‘ | mony was re-read by Rev. J. Whitcomb 
pink tulle, were effectively used in the) y 
Was | : 7 , ; 
aie : ‘25 | Mamie Louise Weaver 
outlined with white posts wound with | ; 


Miss Marguerite Ware and 
nieces of Mrs. 
Wolfe, assisted as maids, while Miss 
Margaret Jorgenson, Miss Aileen Ware 
and Miss Julia Jorgensen served as 
flower girls. More than one hundred 
and fifty invitations were issued for 
the evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Clark of West 
Adams street are expected home soon 
from a visit of several weeks in Butte, 
Montana. 


Brougher. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Wells and their 
daughter, Miss Louise Wells of 2637 


Ellendale Place are enjoying an outing 
at Coronado, where they are accus- 
tomed to pass a part of each summer. 


Dr. A. C. Maeleish, one of the prom- 
inent young physicians of the city, and 
a son of Dr. A. L. Macleish of Sixtn 
street and Kingsley Drive, will leave 
today for the East, whence he will sail 
August 12 on the S. S. Columbia for 
Edinburgh, later going to London and 
Germany, where he will take a year of 
post-graduate work in medicine and 
surgery. 


Miss Grace Mellus has returned to 
home on South Alvarado street 
after a delightful stay at Catalina, 
where she was a house guest of Mrs. 
Hancock Banning at her summer home, 
21 Descanso. 


In honor of Miss Galetta Mushet, 
who will marry Mr. Frederick Rindge 
in September, Miss Helen McKevitt en- 
tertained Thursday with a_ theater 
party at the Orpheum, followed by tea 
at the Alexandria. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Haver of 
Redlands, who left Monday for San 
Francisco, sailed from that port Tues- 
day noon on the Wilhelmina for the 
Hawaiian islands. Their plans, while 


indefinite, may include a trip to Japan 


and Manchuria, and they will be away 
from two to six months. 


One of the most enjoyable of the 
week’s society affairs was the dinner 
dance given at the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club Tuesday evening by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Miller Clark, in honor of 
Mrs. J. Kingsley Macomber, who is 
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visiting here as the guest of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rivers 
Drake of South Hoover street. The ta- 
ble was attractively decorated for the 
occasion with a pretty arrangement of 
Shasta daisies, and places were set for 
Atty: 


Mrs. A. C. Balch of this city, with 
her guests, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. 


Bryant, motored recently to Del Monte, | 


where Mrs. Balch has taken apart- 
ments. She will pass a part of her 
time visiting with her sisters, the 
Misses Jacks of Monterey. 


Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter and her 
daughter, Miss Fanny Todd Carpenter, 
with the latter’s guest, Miss Audley 
Wells, of Berkeley, have returned from 
Redondo Beach, where a part of the 
summer was passed. They will soon 
leave for an outing at Catalina. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roland Bishop and 
Master Roland Bishop, Jr., of West 
Adams street have returned from a 
two weeks’ trip to Monterey. Judge 
and Mrs. Olin Wellborn, who also made 
the northern trip, returned home a 
week earlier. Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Green and their children will remain 
at Monterey during the month of Au- 
gust, 


Mr. and Mrs. William Tatum Hopper 
of Budlong avenue entertained Sunday 
jast with a motor party, following by 
a supper at South Park, in compliment 
to Miss Pauline Wilson Worth, whose 
betrothal to Mr, Horace Parlin Hamlin 
of New York City was announced re- 
eently. Besides the guest of honor, 
there were in the party Mrs. John 
Glenn, Miss Florence Pierce, Mr. Wil- 
liam Worth, Mr. Harold Hopper and 
Launa Hopper. Recently, Miss Worth 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given at the Lankershim hotel by Miss 
Pierce, when other guests were Mrs. 
James Dikeman, Mrs. Lewis Williams 
Worth, Mrs. H. Bosworth Smith and 
Mrs. William Tatum Hopper. Miss 
Worth has chosen Thursday. Septem- 
ber 14, as the date for her marriage. 


Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., of West 
Adams street has gone to Santa Bar- 
bara for a stay of a month or so. She 
will be joined later by Mr. Holterhoff. 


Of much interest is the announce- 


‘emulate, because the 


constructive features. 


The secret of superioity lies 
in those principles of construc- 
tion which others CANNOT 
science 
goes deeper than the mere lac- 
ing in front. 

It is a proved fact that a 
woman may be induced to try 
other makes, for a time, but 
once having worn a Gossard, 
she eventually adopts it as her 
corset. 


She may hardly understand 
why, save that in no othercorset 
can she secure the same degree 
of bodily comfort, the same all- 
satisfaction in actual 


wear. $3.50 to $22. 50. 
New styles in “‘B. & J.’ 


and ‘‘De Bevoisse’ Brassieres. 


Prices, 50c to $1.50. 
(Second Floor, Rear. ) 
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Corsets 


HESE celebrated high-class cor- 
sets are sold exclusively in Los 
Angeles by the “Ville.” They are 
in high favor with fastidious dressers, 
because each model is designed to 
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create the correct lines of fashion, 





with continuous comfort. 
Prices range from $5 to $35. 
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ment of the engagement of Miss Ger- 
trude Constant to Dr. R. B. Griffith, a 
prominent young physician of 
city. Date for the marriage is not 
made known, but the ceremony as 
planned will be a simple Service, after 
which the young couple will leave for 
a honeymoon trip to the northern part 
of the state in their motor car. 


Mr. and Mrs, Roy Rose have returned 
from Portland, Oregon, where they 
went last winter, and are at home now 
at 2965 Roxbury street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. McCormack of 


Cimarron street left recently for aed 
two weeks’ stay at Lake Tahoe. They 
were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 


Martin G. Carter, who have been visit- 
ing here for several weeks, 


At the close of their summer outing ~ ; 
. 
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at Catalina island, the Misses Eliza- 
beth and Florence Wood, daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood of 
St. James Park, will leave September 
16, in company with their grandmother, 
Mrs. William H. Perry, for a year’s 
trip around the world. 


Mrs. Franklin Stuart Bell of West 
Twenty-ninth place entertained with a 
fancy work party last Saturday after- 
noon in honor of her eldest daughter, 
Miss Anna Castleman Bell, who re- 
cently returned from a visit to Pitts- 
Dire. Miss Bell’s marriage to Mr. 
Ralph Lausen Smith of Pittsburg will 
be one of the home weddings the latter 
part of the month. Among the guests 
Saturday were Mrs. Chadwick of Pasa- 
dena, Mrs. Palmer of Long Beach, Mrs. 
Stottler of Hollywood, Mrs. Marshall, 
Mrs. Narver, Mrs. David Narver, Mrs. 
Hill, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. 
Ripley, Mrs. Blakesley, Mrs. Murdock, 
Miss Ruswinkle, Miss Andrews, Miss 
Hill, Mrs. McKeever and Miss Clow of 
Los Angeles and the Misses Clara and 
Emma Murdock of Pittsburg. 


Mrs. Alfred Solano returned the first 
of the week from Santa Barbara, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sidney Sweet and 
the latter’s sons, Mr. G. Sweet and Mr. 
Carleton Sweet, and Miss Huntly of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The party made the 
trip to and from Santa Barbara by 
automobile. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy, Miss Sue 
Sinnot and Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas 
J. Conaty left the first of the week for 
a short motoring trip to Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Miss Irene Kelley and Mr. William 
Sabichi, both members of prominent 
families, were married Tuesday morn- 
ing at St. Agnes church, the ceremony 
being performed by Rev. C. Molony, 
with only relatives present as wit- 
nesses. The bride, who is the daughter 
of the late John Kelley of this city, 
was attired in a blue tailored gown, 
with hat to match. Her maid of honor, 
Miss Johnson, wore a white tailor suit. 
Mr. Herman Blumenberg served as 
best man. After a two weeks’ trip 
Mr. Sabichi and his bride will return 
to Los Angeles to make their home. 


Mrs. J. C. Brown of Westlake and 
Winfield street entertained informally 
Wednesday evening in honor of Prof. 
and Mrs. W. N. Beethan of Columbus, 
Ohio, who are touring the coast. No 
cards were issued and guests were re- 
ceived between the hours of 8 and 11 
o’clock. 


Mrs. Lynden Ellsworth Behymer of 
Carondolet street, with her two daugh- 
ters, Misses Enid and Elsie Behymer, 
will join the local contingent at Lake 
Tahoe, where they plan to pass sev- 
eral weeks. Dr. Roy Malcolm, whose 
betrothal to Miss Enid Behymer has 
been announced, will also be one of 
the party. 


Among the prominent Los Angelans 
registering recently at Del Monte were 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Safford, Mrs. 
I’. Gates, Mr. and Mrs. A. Wilson, Miss 
Hi. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Norton, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Monohan, Mr. Hom- 
er Laughlin, Mrs. A. A. Burnand, Mrs. 
Wheaton A. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. C. FE. 
Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. O. N. Ailson, 
Mrs. L. M. McKeogue, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. White, Miss G. V. Laughlin 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Meserve. 


Another party of Los Angelans are 
booked for a trip around the world 
under the auspices of the steamship 
department of the German-American 
Savings Bank. Those who are plan- 
ning to leave September 14 include 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss Florence 
Wood, Mrs. William H. Perry, Miss 
Edith Kirkpatrick, Judge and Mrs. J. 
W. Henrdick, Mr. and Mrs. Willetts J. 
Hole, Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rod- 
man and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Goodrich. 


In compliment to Miss Margaret Jar- 
man, Mrs. T. J. Finley gave a dinner 
party at her home on Westlake avenue 
last Saturday evening. The table was 
decorated with pink sweet peas and 
sreenery. Other guests were Mrs. Rose 
Quinan, Mrs. A. Villas of Berkeley and 
Dr. Theodore G. Davis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Abner L. Ross of 1000 
South Alvarado street have returned 
from San Diego. They were accom- 
panied on their trip by their little 
sranddaughter, Corinne. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Elvin Pritchard 
have been passing a part of their hon- 
eymoon at Coronado. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, G. M. Shel- 
ly of this city, while Mr. Pritchard is 


the son of Dr. W. E. Pritchard, also of 


Los Angeles. 


Mrs. M. H. Hawkins of 1424 West 
Twenty-ninth street, accompanied by 
her small son, is passing a part of the 
summer at Murrieta Hot Springs. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Scripps of Alta- 
dena sailed from Boston last week for 
Europe, where they will remain through 
the summer and winter months. They 
will then return to America, via the 
far east, China and Japan. 


Mrs. M. M. Ritterband and daughter, 


Miss Daisy Ritterband of 614 Berendo 
street, left this week for a_ three 
months’ visit to Chicago, their former 
home. They will visit there with Mrs. 
Ritterband’s son, Mr. Leon Maness 
Ritterband of 848 Windsor avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Goodwin of 
2267 West Twenty-first street, accom 
panied by their little son, are at the 
Hotel Virginia for August. 


Mrs. Fred A. Walton of 1755 West 
Adams street, who is at Catalina is- 
land for the summer, returned to her 
home here for a few days’ stay this 
week, 


Mr. Richard EE, Barry of the Ville de 
Paris will leave Sunday for an ex- 
tended business trip to New York City. 


Dr. and Mrs. George Laubersheimer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dan Laubersheimer 
joined the local contingent at Avalon 
recently, making the trip across to the 
island in their own sail boat, ‘‘The 
Roval.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert McFarland Bon- 
sall have returned home from a visit 


with Mr. and Mrs. Henry O’Melveny, | | 


who are enjoying the summer in their 
cottage in the San Gabriel canyon. 
Mrs. Bonsall is a niece of Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Melveny. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian E. Brown of 1880 West 
Adams street of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Margaret Brown, to 
Mr. Charles E. Parke. The marriage 
will take place in October. 


At a luncheon given recently to 
members of the Delta Alpha sorority, 
announcement was made of the en- 
gagement of the hostess, Miss Martha 
Durkee, to Mr. EK. A. McKee. 


Mrs. Enoch Pepper and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Pepper, have re- 
turned to Los Angeles after an ab- 
Sence of two-years, and are at the 
Rampart apartments, 
receive their friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ross of 2301 
Gramercy place, with their small son 
and maid, have taken a cottage on 
Brooks avenue, Venice, for the month 
of August. 


Dr. and Mrs. Titian J. Coffey of 
West Adams street have returned from 
a two-months’ stay at Playa del Rey. 


Mrs. Marie Riordan Palmer, who has 
been the house guest of her mother, 
Mrs. D. W. Riordan of Burlington ave- 
nue, left recently for her home. She 
was the recipient of much delightful 
entertaining while here with her 
friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Edward Gib- 
bon of Harvard boulevard have as their 
house guest, their niece, Miss Rose 
Dickinson of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
whom they are entertaining with many 
merry motoring trips, theater parties 
and other summer outings. 


Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles of West 
Adams street has as her house guests 
her sister, Miss Anna Hill, who has 
passed the last two years in Japan, and 
Mrs. Charles H. Grant of Kansas City. 


Mrs. George Fischer and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Maude Fischer, of 112 North 
Benton Way were at home to friends 
informally Sunday afternoon, in honor 
of their house guest, Mrs. Agnes Kan- 
tor of Leipsic, Germany. An informal 
musical program was a feature of the 
afternoon. 


Mrs. Victor Hugo Tuttle of Orange 
street is passing the summer at Wat- 
sonville, as the guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Kilbourn. 

Among the Los Angelans registering 
recently at the Arrowhead hotel are 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Gibbs, Jr., and 
son; Mrs, Samuel P. Billings, Mrs. 


John Stafford and Mr. and Mrs. E. O. | 


Edgerton. From Pasadena there reg- 
istered Mr. and Mrs. H. J. McCracken, 
Mr. J. Stewart McClellen, Miss Anna- 
mae McCracken, Henry McCracken 
and Mrs. Paul Sleith. Redlands vis- 
itors included Mr. John A, McCracken, 
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The first sack of “Globe A-f” Flour 
will convince any woman. that 


‘Globe A-1” is 
The flour that gives best results, 





The flour she can depend upon, 
The flour that is most economical, 
That helps keep down the cost of 
living, 
The flour that excels for a// baking. 
GLOBE MILLS 
Los Angeles 

















Los Angeles-Pacific Company 


ELECTRIC 
LINES 


Shortest and quickest line between LosAngeles and the ocean 
Take a Tnp to VENICE, OCEAN PARK, SANTA 
MONICA, PLAYA DEL. REY or REDONDO. 


Fish at Long Wharf, Port Los Angeles. 
LOS ANGELES PASSENGER STATION: 


HILL 





STREET. Between Fourth and Fifth. 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


For scenery beautiful, from the mountains to the sea. 
Mt. Lowe, Pasadena, San Gabriel Mission, Monrovia, Si- 
erra Madre, Glendale, Long Beach, San Pedro, Point Fir- 
min, Huntington Beach, Newport, Balboa and Catalina 


Island. 
Information on a 
Information Bureau 


bove trips gladly furnished by Free 
: Main 900, Sunset F2444, 


Fast and frequent service from terminal, Sixth and 


Main streets. 





Miss Margaret Farmer, Miss Ruth Mc- 
Cleilan, Ben Ormond and LaRue Park- 
er. Other guests were Mr. Joseph 
Yoch, Santa Ana; Mr. E. W. Burke, 
Highland; Dr. and Mrs. F. G. Wishard, 
Highiand; Miss Frances Parmelee, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa; Miss Minnie Murray, 
Fredreckton, B. C.; Mrs. N. A, Burke, 
Highland; Mr. B. K. Marvin and party, 
Riverside; Mr. BE. C. Searer, Riverside, 
and M. de Bounet, San Bernardino. 
en > ae ——e 


> At Mt. Washington 


Miss I. E. Freeman is a guest at the 
Hotel Mt. Washington. 


Miss Henrietta B. Freeman 
guest of her sister, Miss Ff. E. Freeman 
for the week-end at the Mt. Washing- 
ton. 








Miss Jeane Williamson of Rochester, 
New York, is a guest at Mt. Washing- 
ton hotel. 

Mrs. C. A. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. C. Leake, Miss Leake, and Mr. W. 
J. Athison, all of New Orleans, were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Marsh for 
dinner Tuesday night at the Hotel Mt. 
Washington. 

Miss E. F. Thornton is among the 
odes guests at the Hotel Mt. Washing-. 
on. 

Mrs. J. V. Wachtel, Jr., of El Centro, 
Cal, with her small son, Jack, is a 
guest at the Mt. Washington hotel for 
the remainder of the summer. 

Miss Helen D. Davis was the guest 
for luncheon of Miss Charlotte Carlin 
of Long Beach one day this week at 
Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Mrs. L. R. Shaw of Long Beach was 
a& puest at Hotel Mt. Washington for 
a few days last week. 

Mrs. E. W. Olecot, Mr. A. W. Olecot, 
Jr., and Miss C. G. Nead, all of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, are summer guests at 
the Mt. Washington hotel. 

Guests of the Hotel Mt. Washington 
enjoyed a picnic at Sycamore Grove 
Thursday of last week. 
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Here is a tailoring establishment 





equipped to build superb gar- 








ments in distinctive styles and 
fabrics, for men who insist on 
that 


having clothes without 


“sameness so conventional, and 





yet so hard to avoid. 
There is exclusiveness in ev- 


ery suit built by Goldsmith. The 


fabrics at your disposal are va- 








ried and rich. Come see them. 


312 South Spring Street. 
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Charles Kenyon’s new 
ling,” is engaging the 
Margaret [fllington and the Burbank 
stock company this week—and it is 
safe to predict that when Mr. Kenyon’s 
play is given the New York production 
it so richly deserves, it will not receive 
so excellent and well balanced a pe:- 
formance as the Burbank is according 
it. It is a drama of American tenement 
life, two of the acts taking place in the 
squalid quarters of Heiney and Maggie 


play, “Kind- 
attentions of 


schulze, and one in the luxurious sew- | 
Burke-Smith, a | 


ing room of Mrs. 
“charity-worker,” a portion of whose 
wealth is derived from the rent of the 
tenement in which the Schulzes live. 
The contrast between the two settings 
is of great effect as a background for 
the characters of the drama. Maggie 
and Heiney are the principal people of 
the play. Heiney is a stevedore, who 
reads the magazines, and is brought to 
a realization through them that any 
child born in the slums is burdened 
from his birth, and is not given a fair 
chance to win in the battle for exist- 
ence. Although he has always longed 
for children, Heiney insists that he 
and his wife will not be responsible 
for thrusting a new little life into the 
squalor of the tenement district. Mag- 
gie, too, has yearned for a child with 
the great, primeval instinct of a wom- 
an who ljJoves her husband, and 


who | 











does not have pink teas and theaters | 


Yet 
her 


her mind. 
misery of 


and clubs to 
she, too, 


occupy 
realizes the 


Surroundings, and when she discovers | 


that she is to become a mother, 
fears to tell her husband 
Instead, she goes to work, in order to 
help him save a hundred dollars, 
that they may go to Wyoming. The 
money does not come fast enough—she 


she | 
the trump) 


SO | 
| Cruger, 


realizes that if her child is to be born | 


in the sunlight of the West, she must 
make haste. 


Temptation assails her | 


and she steals—-not only diamonds, but | 


a silver baby mug. The diamonds she 
pawns, and gives her husband the pro- 
ceeds, telling him that one of the char- 
ity workers has lent it to her. 


They | 


are about to start West, when the theft | 


is discovered, and Maggie is forced to 
tell Heiney the truth. To save her, he 
himself assumes the theft, but at the 
last moment he is rescued from his 
predicament, and through the _ kind- 


ness of a young girl, they are sent on! 


their journey, to begin life anew. The 
plot is simple, with the simplicity of 
great things. It is human, because it 
deals with the primitive emotions that 
lie beneath the veneer of every man 
and woman. The play needs retouch- 
ing—a little less of Steve, the burglar, 
in the second act, for instance. Men 
who are in momentary danger of being 
caught do not pause to sneer at and 
threaten their confederates—they make 
their escape first. But the play 
few of the faults that new dramas us- 


has | 


ually contain—it is clean-cut, convinc- | 


ing and impressive. 
ton’s work as Maggie is uneven. 
has not sufficiently forgotten 
quirements of polite 
into the illiterate, rude, 
character of Maggie. Her sullenness 
in the second act, when she is forced 
to wait upon a dog, as if it were a 
child, is excellently done, and her 
white-faced fear of discovery 
last act is pitifully effective. But in 
the big scene, where she smashes the 
cradle of her unborn child to kindling, 
she falls back upon theatrical tricks of 
voice and emotion that make her out- 
bursts ring falsely, although her climax 
is electrifying in its naturalness. One 
might suggest to the playwright that 
a woman of Magzgie’s limitations would 
be utterly incapable of the speech he 
puts into her mouth at this moment. 
Masculine honors are won by Byron 


She 
the re- 


in the | 


Margaret Illing- | 


drama to enter ' 
ill-dressed | 





Beasley, whose. portrayal of Heinrich 
Schulze is a big, brutal, virile piece | 
of work, to be numbered among the 


best things he has done. 
in walk, in delivery he suggests his 
character. The last act offers a diffi- 
cult task to him, but he plays it su- 
perbly. He is required to become emo- 
tional—a trying thing for a2 man, ana 
he does it naturally and touchingly, 
without ever a touch of mawkishnes, 


In make-up, 


Monday 














quite overshadowing the efforts of the 
star. Ida Lewis has a fat role as Mrs. 
Bates, who provides most of the hu- 
mor of the play, and she makes the 
best of every opportunity afforded her. 
The Steve of David Hartford is a fur- 
ther demonstration that this actor is 
steadily improving in his work. Even 
the minor roles are most acceptably 
rendered, and, as is usual at the Bur- 
bank, the scenic environment is elabor- 
ate in its verisimilitude. 


“An American Citizen” at Auditorium 


Old-time admirers of Nat C. Good- 
win are having the opportunity to see 
that well-known actor at the Auditori- 
um this weekinarevival of his former 
success, “An American Citizen.” He 
finds most able support in Marjorie 
Rambeau, and other members of the 
stock company lend adequate aid. The 
play involves the disposal of £60,000, 
left to Beresford Cruger, an American 
citizen, on condition that he become an 
English subject; that he mary an 
English woman before a specified birth- 
date and share none of the money with 
his cousin, Beatrice Carew. How Cru- 
ger evades the uncle’s will is the plot 
in which is woven a pretty love in- 
terest of tender sentiment. The role of 
Cruger, which is assumed by Mr. 
Goodwin is actor-proof, but even so, 
his interpretation is imbued with not a 
little of the enthusiasm with which he 
first invested the character. Marjorie 
Rambeau, charmingly attractive in her 
lavender frock, adds another laurel to 
her wreath of successes. Than her 
playing of Beatrice Carew, nothing 
better could be asked. Charles Giblyn 
as Peter Barbury, a business partner of 


does exceptionally fine work, | 
| While John Sainpolis’ Egerton Brown, 











the defaulting member of the firm, 15: | 


one of the best bits of the production. 
William Boyle, as Otto Stroble, a Ger- 
man-American, forgets his accent in 


yards of baby ribbon, little baby pins, | moments of stress and lapses into the 


best of American English. Otherwise 
his work is acceptable, Another praise- 
worthy role is Frank JDennithorn’s 
Simms, an English valet. In the wom- 
en characters, capable delineations are 


| given by Carrie Clark Ward, Lillian 


Burnett and Phyllis Gorden. Miss Fay 
Bainter’s Mercury, Cruger’s office boy, 
is better in make up than in depiction. 


“Don,” by the Playgoers Society 


Closing its series of plays with Ru- 
dolf Besier’s three-act drama, “Don,” 
the Playgoers Society demonstrated 
night at Cumnock Hall its 
ability to interpret with intelligence, 
and no little histrionic talent, a comedy 
so- near to tragedy that one wonders 


why preference is given the former in | 


classifying the play. ‘‘Don” is a drama 
of inaction, largely, save for the last 
act, when the arrival of the despoiled 
and frantic husband in search of his 
wife, whom Stephen is protecting from 
Thompsett’s brutality, accelerates the 
tempo and projects a few thrills over 
the footlights. Don is an unconvention- 
al young man, son of an English cur- 
ate, who has befriended a well-born 
orphan girl in a restaurant, whither 
poverty has driven her to seek em- 
ployment. Removing her from this 
sphere, he induces his fond mother to 
engage her as companion, but fearing 
entanglements for her son, Mrs. Bon- 
ington manages to find another situa- 
tion for Elizabeth. Later, the girl, 
hopeless of gaining Stephen’s (Don) 


love, marries a traveling salesman, 
who is a religious fanatic. Her lite 


with him is unbearable, and after two 
years she turns to Stephen for help. 
He is of the stuff knight-errants are 
made, and regardless of consequences, 
—he is engaged to Gen. Sinclairs 
daughter—he bears off the wife and 
takes her, of all places, to his father’s 
house, passing one night with the 
young woman at a hotel, bathing her 
forehead and otherwise caring for her 
in her illness. This unconventional, if 
innocent procedure, of course, is mis- 
interpreted by his relatives, his fiancee 
and her parents, all of whom are at the 
Bonington house when the runaway 
wife and her champion appear. Steph- 
en, in blessed ignorance of the faet that 
he has transgressed or flouted social 








| unnatural 
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DESMOND'S 


THIRD AND SPRING STREETS 


laws, is amazed at the coldness of his 
reception, cannot understand why the 
general should storm and the worldly- 


wise Mrs. Sinclair wax cynical, nor 
yet why his betrothed should hesitate 
to accept his explanation as gospel 
truth. The arrival of the husband pre- 
cipitates the climax. Thompsett, in 
his tempest of rage—since he really 
loves his wife, but is beset by a not 
jealousy of Stephen—pulis 
on Don, who coolly walks 
across the room, paying no attention 
to his imminent peril. Then the wife 
appears, and her story so convinces 
the fanatic that he apologizes to Don, 
promises to be good to Elizabeth, if 
She will return, and the curtain falls on 
their retreating figures, with Stephen 
and Ann Sinclair happily reunited. 
Perhaps ‘‘Don” is a comedy, according 





| to English lights, but the touches of 


humor introduced in the first act by 
the irascible Gen. Sinclair, under pet- 
ticoat control, excellently portrayed by 
Douglas Arnold, hardly warrant such a 
conclusion. It is true that Mrs. Bon- 
ington’s idolatry of her son approaches 
the comic, but the purpose of the play 
is to show the rigidity of the English 
marriage law, which permits no inter- 
ference by a philanthropically -disposed 


outsider with husband and wife, no 
matter how mismated they may be. 
The worst construction at once at- 


taches to him who dares to act as res- 
cuer. Mr. Besier, however, has por- 
trayed an extreme case, and given sev- 
eral unlikely situations that fail to 
convince one of their necessity. The 
work of the little company is admir- 
able. Albert Cunningham’s Stephen 
Bonington shows careful study, whose 
only fault is its want of emotion. To 
be entirely indifferent to the feelings 
of parents and fiancee, serene in his 
rectitude of purpose, may be noble, but 
hardly human. Of course, Don is su- 
perhuman, as his benevolences to an 
ill-used, attractive young woman, who 
admires him, evidences. Dora Holmes 
gave an excellent portrayal of the 
over-fond mother. Franklyn MecClus- 
key was adequate as Canon Bonington, 
the perturbed rector, and Mrs. Alfred 
Whitney Allen’s fine enunciation as 
Mrs. Sinclair won approval. Jessalyn 
Van Trump played Ann Sinclair con- 
vincingly and the Elizabeth Thompsett 
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of [da M. Thompson was most sympa- 
thetically revealed. Everett Maxwell en- 
listed warm approval by his capital de- 
lineation of the unlovely husband, AI- 
bert Thompsett. His long speeches were 
given With the rude eloquence fitting 
the part, and that beneath his rougn 
exterior one detected a lacerated heart 
attested the ability of Mr. Maxwell to 
interpret the character aright. Even 
the maid, Fannie, essayed by Rosalie 
Buddington, proved the resourcefulness 
of the company. High praise is due to 
Miss Willamene Wilkes, the managing 
director of this series of plays, and 
that she promises a continuation of the 
work next winter is a gratifying an- 
nouncement. oe RS 





Excellent Bill at the Orpheum 


Unusual excellence marks the Or- 
pheum bill of this week. Beginning 
with the Light Brown girl and the Fun- 
ny Dancer and including the holdovers, 
there is nothing to regret, with the 
possible exception of the Photo Shop, 
Which puts a heavy strain upon the 
intelligence of an audience. The Light 
Brown Girl does the best clog dancing 
seen here in a long time. The Marcel 
and Boris trio do clever tricks of bal- 
ancing and tumbling. Porter Emerson 
Brown’s sketch, as presented by Homer 
B. Mason, Marguerite Keeler and com- 
pany, entitled “In and Out,” is the 
cleverest, most original and unhack- 
neyed offering of the present year. 
The Three Vagrants do a wonderful 
musical number, its excellence makes 
one suspect the presence of names of 
repute in the “legitimate’’ under that 
meaningless title. The singer of the 
trio has a voice of rare beauty and 
power, while the accordion-like instru- 
ment manipulated by the third mem- 
ber, has the sweetness and variety of 
a pipe organ. This act alone is worth 
the price of admission. The moving 
picture offering is scenically beautiful. 
The new house is so comfortable that 
the high temperature outside is forgot- 
ten. 


Lyceum’s Change of Bill 

At the Lyceum this week the head- 
liner is a gentlemanly, refined-looking 
young chap, whose name, “Jimmy 
Britt,” conveys to mind the prize-fight 
ring with its associated brutalism. 
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no essential does the widely-famed 
pugilist bring to the stage a sugges- 
tion of the roped arena. His stage 


presence is simple and pleasingly un- 
assuming, while his all-too-short talk 
partakes of an informal little chat. 
given in confidential tones, which, 
while softly modulated, carry to all 
parts of the theater. It needs Jimmy 
Britt to give interest to the Lyceum’s 
offering this week, for “Madame Wild 
Cherry” is a poor medium for the ef- 
forts of the players. Non-relishable 
jokes permeate the travesty, which has 
little of rhyme or reason and no con- 
tingity of “piel: The strengthening 
features are the solo and chorus num- 
bers, the best being Ethel Davis’ sing- 
ing of “Every Little Movement;” Nat 
Wentworth’s “Flag of Uncle Sam;” 
“Afigel Byes,” by Ethel Davis; “Cotton 
Town,” by Clara Howard and chorus, 
and the finale, Armstrong’s “Swinging 
Song,’ sung by Ethel Davis, with a 
picturesque chorus effect. 


Offerings for Next Week 


In the course of Nat C. Goodwin’s 
engagement with the Auditorium stock 
company, it will be the policy of the 
house to produce a new play each 








WILLA HOPE 





members oif the Alcazar company, San 
Francisco. The sprightly Fitch com- 
edy tells the story of a trio of young 
girls who form an anti-marriage so- 
ciety. However, one night, a young 
man, in an endeavor to extricate him- 
self from an unpleasant situation, 
rushes into the room occupied by the 
young women, and from this point, the 
girls begin to look upon man as some- 
thing more than an animal. In the last 
act, the principal man-hater confesses 
that she really loves the young chap 
who started the trouble, and the other 
two find their happiness in the arms of 
other young men. Donald Bowles will 
have the role of Edgar Holt, the hero 
of the play. while Thais Magrane will 
enact the part of Pamela, the ring- 
leader of the girls. Miss Barriscale will 
play “Vi,” the lazy maiden, and Mr. 


Hickman will be seen as a woman-hat- | 


er. All of the Belasco company 
be concerned in the production. Fol- 
lowing “Girls,” the Belasco company 
will present Porter Emerson Browne’s 
play, “The Spendthrift,”’ in which Miss 
Magrane created the leading role—a 


part in which she has been starring in 


New York. 


Five new acts come to the Orpheum 








WAKEFIELD, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 





week. “An American Citizen” will be 
followed by “David Garrick,” begin- 
ning Monday night, August 7. In this 


Mr. Goodwin, in the title role, has one 
of his best parts. The love of David 
Garrick for Ada Ingot, the famous 
beauty of her day, is the theme of the 
play. Although Ada might have worn 
a crown, she loved the actor, who was 
madly devoted to her, even though he 
strained the limits of womanly endur- 
ance to test her fidelity. The “great 
test scene” is one of the best in Eng- 
lish comedy, and in it Mr. Goodwin is 
said to be at his best. To Miss Ram- 
beau will fall the role of Ada Ingot, 
and those who have watched her con- 
tinuous success in the many roles of 
her local career, are looking forward 
to her conception of the part. Mr. 
Goodwin’s engagement in “An Amer- 
ican Citizen” has been highly success- 
ful, and already stock company man- 
agers in the East are said to be un- 
successfully negotiating for similar en- 
sagements. 


Beginning Monday night, August 7, 
the Relasco theater company will of- 
fer Clyde Fitch’s comedy success, 
“Girls.” The performance of this de- 
lightful comedy will serve to introduce 
as regular members of the Belasco 
company. Miss Bessie Marriscale and 
Howard Hickman, both of whom are 
well known to Los Angeles theater- 
goers, aS they were recently headline 
‘features at the Orpheum, and for the 
last two years have been prominent 

\ 


‘ 





the week beginning Monday matinee, 
August 7, and of these, three enjoy the 
distinction of being recognized head- 
liners. Two of the principals in the 
new bill are strangers here. Emma 
Dunn and company in “The Baby,” and 
Willa Holt Wakefield are names to con- 
jure with, and share the topline joint- 
ly. Miss Dunn has recently finished a 
highly successful season in “Mother.” 
Her new play is by John Stokes, who is 
in the cast. She depicts an emigrant 
woman, who, missing her husband on 
her arrival, puts her baby into a 
foundling home. When she finds her 
“man,” she yearns for her child, even 
though she believes that she irrevoc- 
ably has disposed of it. The working 
out of the plot combines smiles and 
tears. Willa Holt Wakefield is the pet 
entertainer of New York’s 400, and 
this is her first Western visit in six 
vears. She sits at the piano and to her 
own accompaniment talks her snappy 
little songs. Myrtle Dingwall and Per- 
cy Bronson, prime favorites locally, 
will make their vaudeville debut this 
week, and have simply styled them- 
selves “Entertainers.” General Ed La- 
vine, who has “soldiered” all his life, 
is coming back in his old conglomera- 
tion of fun and skillful jugglery. The 
Charles Ahearn cyclists are also re- 
turning, with a new routine of wheel 
tricks. In addition, “The Photo Shop,” 
Gene Greene and the Marcel & Boris 
trio are retained. For this week’s or- 
chestral concert, given at 2 and 8 


will 
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The Belasco Theater Company will present Clyde Fitch's sprightly comedy, 


GIRLS 


With Thais Magrane in the leading 


role. First appearance of Besssie 


Bariscale and Howard Hickman. 
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MR. NAT C. GOODWIN 


and Auditorium Stock Company, in Mr. Goodwin's sugerb comedy success, 


David Garricik 





o'clock, Director Frankenstein 
nounces a new march, “Salute 
adAmour,”’ and the Paderewski “Min- 
uette.” 


From the Burbank theater comes the 
announcement that “Kindling,’ Charles 
Kenyon’s powerful drama of the slums, 
will hold the boards for another week. 
This continuance has been made nec- 
essary by the fact that there has been 
a-large demand for seats to see Miss 
Illington and the Burbank players. Up 
to the present time, “Kindling’ has 
heen given to capacity houses, and’ it 
has been impossible to accommodate all 
who have wanted to witness this play. 
“Kindling’” is worth seeing. It is a 
new play on a vital theme, and Miss 
Tilington’s excellent work is well sup- 
ported by the Burbank company. David 
M. Hartford, long recognized as an act- 
or of splendid attainments, achieves a 
pronounced success in the role of Steve, 
which he has made one of the finest 
character drawings of his extended lo- 
eal career. Ida Lewis contributes a 
splendid picture of the old Irish woman, 
and Byron Beasley scores an individ- 
ual hit. Following “Kindling,” Miss I!- 
lington will be seen with the Burbank 
company in Charles Klein’s story of 
finances, politics and love, “The Lion 
and the Mouse.” 


“A Scotch High Ball” is the alluring 
title of the new offering of the Arm- 
strong Musical Comedy Company at 
the Lyceum, opening Sunday matinee, 
August..6. ‘There is a little story to 
this musical hodge-podge. Wall Fi. 
Armstrong plays the part of a bogus 
Scotch nobleman. Gus Leonard enacts 
a German millionaire, who has two 
daughters, Ethel Davis and Clara How- 


ATI- | = 
| nobility. 


| so engage Will Armstrong and his val- 





To follow---“When We 
Were Twenty-one.” 





whom he wishes to wed into the 
The girls have other plans, 


arc, 


et to pose as noblemen, who, by their 
actions, disgust the father with men of 
title. Incidental to this little plot are 
a number of songs and dances, in 
which the Baby Dolls will have stren- 
uous part. Ethel Davis, among other 


numbers. sings “Rye and Bye.” and 
Clara Howard warbles “The Sham- 
rocks Rohman Johnson will render 
“Diana,” Will Armstrong will give a 


new medley of Scotch songs, and Ed- 
ward Armstrong’s newest song, “When 
You Are Proke,” will be given its. first 
rendition. The usual chorus girl con- 
test will be held Friday night. 


At the Majestic theater the regular 
season Will open Sunday night, August 
13, with William A. Brady’s company 
that will present Margaret Mayo’s 
farce comedy, “Raby Mine,” which 
comes here direct from New York, and 
which achieved a tremendous success 
in its metropolitan season. Seat sale 
begins Monday morning, August 7. 











NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
Not Coal Lands, 03819 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles. Cal.. 
Inne 80, 1911. 
NOTICE is hereby gven that Laura C. Neel, 
of Calabasas, Cal.. who. on May 18, 1906. made 
Homestead Entry 11113, Serial No. 08819. for 
Tot 3. and SEU NWY, Section 2. Township 1 
S., Range 17 W. and SEY SWY, SWY, SEU 
See, 34, i) 1 Now Re geese ss. Ba 3. has filed 
notice of intention to make final five year proof, 
to establish elnim to the land ahove descrihed, 
before the Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office. at Los Angeles, Callfornia, on the 


17th dav of Angust., 1911. 

Claimant names as witnesses: William Glea- 
son, Charles Flarder. John Hellman, John G. 
Martin, all of Calahasas, Cal. 


FRANK BUREN. Register 
Pate of first publication, July 8, 1911. 

















Irom the classic pen of John Myers 


O’Hara, whose Sapphic odes still fin- 
ger in one’s memory, sentient of Lesbos 
and of the tenth muse, has come a col- 
lection of pagan sonnets, even more 
colorful than the previous offerings and 
more riotously at one with that myth- 
ical period when the gods came down 
from Mount Olympus to mingle with 
mortals. Beautifully presented, printed 
in large type on broad-leaved, grained 
linen paper and bound in corded blue 
and white, the exquisite mechanical 
execution serves to enhance the flavor 
of the contents, whose beauties, how- 
ever, are too apparent to require ex- 
trinsic aids. 

Mr. O’Hara is a true poet. Not the 
lures of Wall street, nor the wiles of 
New York ean deflect for one moment 
the purity and purpose of his muse, 
which soars above all sordid modern- 
isms and travels with wunerring swift- 
ness back to the isles of old Greece 
and imperial Rome. Here are no mere 
jingles or even exquisite form without 
feeling; pagan strength is mated with 
lofty imagery and reflected in glowing 
word-musie, that is as far from com- 
Inonplace as the Leucadian Rock is 
from the Arkansas diminutive of name. 
Dryads and deities, satyrs and sylvan 
shades, fauns and Phidian friezes, Hel- 
lenic pageants and Bacchic revels, mar- 
ble of Hellas and music of Arcady, 
the Rome of Caius and Caia, of Ves- 
pasian and Hadrian; flavor of Tuscany, 
of Rimini, of old Japan. suffuse the 
pages, with just enough of suggestion 
to open world-wide vistas to him who 
reads with senses alert. It is surely 
good work here disclosed. 

While, occasionally, Mr. O’Hara’s 
tendency to deal with obsolete forms 
of expression, or at least, an archaic 
metaphor, is revealed as in his—— 

or beaker dipped 


By auri¢ anses to the chrismai mouth. 


the examples. do not savor of pedantry 
nor yet do they impress one as the 
tricks of a poseur. Mr. O’Hara is nev- 
er that. He has a remarkable, unusu- 
_al vocabulary, which, in the main, is 
drawn upon with rare good judgment, 
and the result is a series of splendid 
sonnets that are redolent of the days 
when Pan piped and the woods har- 
bored fun-loving satyrs and _ timid 
fauns. But there is a deeper note in 
these pagan sonnets than a mere re- 
verting to mythological 
the sonnet “Inspiration” 
phizes thus: 


he apostro- 


Draw nearer stil and wrap me in thy flame! 
Btherealize my body, lift my seul 
On some wild wind to Song’s superna) goal, 


Q rapture of the spirit pocts claim! 

Lighten the feet of fancy that are laine; 
Unbind the mortal gyves. for T would snatch 
Talaria no Ankle-winged could match, 

Fileh from the gods their fire and bear 

blaine, 

_ And I with pinions, emulous of thine, 

Eagle of Jove. that cireles the divine, 
Would rise to wider vision. faee to face, 
With Deity in empyreah space. 

Lift to the stars my prayer for heanty’s Hght, 


Standing in pride on Song’s tranusceadent height. 


the 


Of the many beautiful sonnets, each 
of which will command its individual 
admiration, three especially. appeal to 
this reviewer. They are, “The Hushed 


Gods,” “Euxanthis” and “The Pagan 
End.” Not that they are more exqui- 
site in form or in thought, perhaps, 


than a dozen others, but because of 
what they suggest to one who also has 
worshipped at an outdoor shrine and 
had his vain longings. Here is “The 
Hushed Gods:” 


Lorn are the ways from oJd illusion won, 
A sense of loss through all the woodland floats; 
No sylvan now in myrtie thicket dotes, 
For auy timid oread to shun: 
Tiere tells no tousled glade of satyr fun, 
Nor winding path where fauns crossed waving 
onts: 
No distant piping of delirious notes, 
No vine-strewed tracks of Bacchie revel, none! 
Where are the satyrs. dear to genial Pan. 
The oreads that bathe in Dian’s pool? 

The jocund woodland horde, half goat. half mad, 
The cov and fair of Daplhne’s coverts cool? 
Of all who worshipped once and once believed, 
Glows no Hellenic heart yet undeceived? 


Believers? Ask of the one who rev- 
els in thesmountain stream, who gets 
from a rocky fernbed an ecstatic thrill 
and to whom the scent of the woods is 
more exhilarating than a magnum of 








imagery. In| 











champagne, if he thinks the gods are 


all dead. He may smile queerly and 
decline to commit himself, but he 
knows, he knows. Here is a pagan 


picture in ‘“Euxanthis” that is a word- 
painting by no ordinary artist: 


The wooded vales are drowsy with the -heat; 

Under the ilex’ shade a satyr sleeps; 

The myrtle moves! Pun from the coppice 
peeps, 

And flutes a note to Syrinx, metic sweet. 

Far in ihe forest’s heart the branches mect 
Above the dryad’s pool; their shadow keeps 
Turning to green the water’s limpid deeps 

A lucent gvloom to jure the sylvan feet. 

Lou stems and leaves of lilies aquatile 
Litter the edge and float upon the pool: 

Broken by whim of white Enxanthis while, 
Thigh-deep among their clusters. splashing 

cau): 
Nyuiph of the supple loins, who rests to snare 
Ao dripping garland in her orange hair. 


Poetic in thought and rarely beauti- 
ful in expression is the feeling sonnet 
“The Pagan End,’ which appropriately 
closes the collection: 


Be mine thy final boon. O furnace bed! 
Where the consuming element may Inuke 
Rather than slow deeny, my dust forsake 

The form that life has left untenanted: 

3e mine the fairer Pagan end when dead. 
Soon us the purifying flame may slake 
lis ‘zealot thirst upen my body, take 

That dust, then dreamiess all, where oft IT led 

Your feet along the cliffs whose frowniig wall 


Holds at its barrier base the beating waves, 
There cast my ashes. dear. for 1 would be 
A part of tbat we loved to hear aud see, 


Then day aud night my voiee may seem to call 
Sott with the sea's. or madly when it raves, 


Mr. O’Hara has given his friends a 
rare pleasure in collating these votive 
offerings of his brain. They may be 
said to be his tribute to the “pristine 
creed of carnal purity,” to which he re- 
fers so frankly, yet so sincerely in his 
“Aquae Religio.” Reading these po- 
ems, which are so far removed in 
theme from ordinary twentieth cen- 
tury channels of versification, one is 
more than ever assured of the doctrine 
of reincarnation, for here is a young 
Greek god of a thousand years before 
Homer returned to earth, and through 
his golden beaker of song reveais his 
ancient lineage. It is a fine, thought- 
ful, strong face, vet not without a 
touch of womanly softness in it that is 
reflected in the photogravure half-tone 
of the author, giving the book of 
sonnets additional value to Mr. O’Hara's 
friends and admirers. (“Pagan Son- 
nets.” By John Myers O’Hara. Smith 
and Sale, Portland, Maine.) 


“The Path of Glory” 


“Path of Glory,” a romance of love 
and adventure, carries the reader back 
to old times; in the days of the French 
and Indian war, when Washington and 
other patriots were royal Americans, 
and when blood flowed in bucketsful. 
The historical events and other con- 
temporary happenings are nicely 
merged, and form a fine setting for the 


drama which is played with Charles 
Randolph of Virginia, and Alfrede 
Saint-Pierre, daughter of a _ Freneh 
commandant, as the central figures. 


Jeorge Washington and others of that 
day are among the characters which 
lend verisimilitude to the story. Cap- 
tain Randolph has a rival for the 
smiles of the fair Alfrede in Captain 
Reparti, a treacherous French officer, 
and throughout the book these two play 
a varying game of bitter contest. The 
Frenchman finally is suppressed, and 
Randolph bears off the prize, whose 
life he has saved on several occasions, 
and who has reciprocated by aiding 
him to escape from Quebec, where he 
was a prisoner of war. Not the ieast 
interesting part of the story is the de- 
tailed description of the siege and fall 
of Quebec, and the death of Montcalm 
and Wolfe, which dual events have 
formed the theme of so many ro- 


mances. The author has studied his 
ground thoroughly, and draws his 
characters and scenes so _ distinctly 


that the reader’s interest is maintained 
to the close. (“The Path of Glory.” By 
Paul Leland Haworth. Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


Magazines for August 
In McClure’s for August is featured 
Harvey J. O’Higgins’ story of “The 
Dynamiters,” as told by Detective 
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THINK THIS OVER 


You Don't Have to Lay in a Supply 
To Be Carted From Cellar to Kitchen 


WE STORE IT FOR YOU. DELIVERY IS INSTANTANEOUS. 
In Whatever Quantity You May Desire. 


The quality is always the same---the very best on the market. 


It’s an Excellent Fuel 





If you don’t know what 


A Thousand Feet for Eighty Cents. 





it is ask your neighbor. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 


Sunset Main 8920-~—--—— 





For Sale at 


mist, etc. 


THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Calif 


Of Special Interest to Inquirers---““Theosophical Manuals,” a series of 18; 
“Flementary Theosophy,” “Reincarnation,” “Man After Death,” “Teachers 
and Their Disciples,” ““The Astral Light,” “Psychometry, Clairvoyance and 
Thought Transference,” “The Angel and the Demon,” “Sons of the Fire- 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


PHONES ~~~ Home 10003 





252 South Spring St, 





Burns, through whose efforts the men 
were traced, arrested and are being 
held in the Los Angeles jail, pending 
their trial and its outcome. William 
Archer writes of “The Collapse of the | 
Diaz Legend.” John Moody and George 
Kibbe Turner contribute an article on 
“Masters of Capital in America,” while 
Burton J. Hendrick discusses “Law- 
making by the Voters,” narrating how 
the people of Oregon, working under 








the initiative and referendum, have be- 
come their own political bosses. The 
short stories are of more than usual 
worth, including “Mrs. Peyton Inter- 
feres," by Neith Boyce; “The Price,” 
by Octavia Roberts; “Dalton of the 
‘Osiris:’” “His Baby,” by Annie W. 


Noel, and “Die Wanderlust,” by Fritz 
Krog. 
First issue of a magazine which 


promises to become one of real worth 
among the monthly publications, is 
The Theosophical Path, for July, 
launched by the New Century Corpora- 
tion at Point Loma, with Katherine 
Tingley as editor. The new magazine 
will be devoted to the brotherhood of 
bumanity, the promulgation of the- 
osophy, the study of ancient and mod- 
ern ethics, philosophy, science and art 
and to the uplifting and purification of 
home and national life. It will be pub- 
lished monthly and wil! be an inter- 
national magazine, unsectarian and 
non-political. Its cover page, a rich 
leather brown, bears an artistic illus- 
tration, symbolical of the title, “The 
Path.” In the July issue are featured 
a number of articles, poems and papers 
on diversified subjects, all of readable 
interest. Among the contributions are 
“The Rebirth of Christianity,” by H. 
Zc Hage A. aC antab.). othe New 
Egyptology and the Theosophical Rec- 
ords,” by Charles J. Ryan; “The Astral 
Rody,” by Dr. Heese corvn, the 
Scope of Art,’ by RW Maenell, “Mu- 
sic and Life,” by William A. Dunn, 
“Life and Teachings of Pythagoras,” 
Pepe Odo. Ene D>, AWM; “The 
American Woman in Poetry,’ by Grace 
Knoche; “Ancient Astrology,” by Fred 
Tick s\ieeedseees E.: “Notes on the 
Aroma of Athens,’ by Kenneth Morris, 
and other entertaining papers. A fea- 
ture of this initial number are the por- 
traits in half-tone of the heads of de- 
partments at the International Theo- 
sophical headquarters and contributors 
to The Path. 


One of the best fiction stories of the 
current month’s periodicals is that en- 
titled “Ludovici’s Punch,” which Jack- 
son A. Graves of this city contributes 
to the West Coast. The tale is one of 
genuine interest, and in addition to its 
local color, is laughably funny. Judge 
Paul J. McCormick writes an enter- 
taining article on “The Irish in Amer- 
iea;” “Soldiers of Fortune,” is Arthur 
R. Hinton’s readable contribution. 
“Los Angeles as a World Art Center” 











Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
Through The Graphic 
NO WASTE CIRCULATION 


is from the pen of the editor, John 8S. 
MeGroarty. Other features include 
“Woman and the Cause of Peace,’ by 
Baron de Constant; ‘“‘The Grand Army 
and Its Allies,” by John 8S. McGroarty; 
“The Restless Hast,” by Ozmun West; 
“China and Japan,” by Foo Pan Key, 
and the various departments, with 
short stories by Mabel Noyes Bacon, 
Charles Doran and Clyde Scott Chase. 





“World and ris Wife” at the Belasco 


It is many months since the Belasco 
company has done a better piece of 
work than it is doing this week in “The 
World and His Wife,” the much-talked- 
of play by Jose Echegaray. The ap- 
peal of the play lies in the fact that 
its theme is universal, the power of 
scandal and lying tongues, that what 
the world and his wife maliciously af- 
firm may in the end be brought about, 
simply through the force of repetition. 
Don Julian has no thought of suspect- 
ing his wife and his friend, but owing 
to the unyielding, merciless slander of 
their world, he comes to believe it and 
the two are thrown together abso- 
lutely against their first inclinations. 
Mr. StSne rarely has given a stronger 
character than that of Don Julian, the 
middle-aged husband of a young wife. 
The part is not so lengthy as others in 
the platy, but the strength of his acting 
dominates every scene. His make-up 
is particularly good and he looks the 
Spanish grandee to the life. Miss Ma- 
rrane is forceful and sincere as the 
young wife, Teodora, showing just the 
right amount of repression in her act- 
ing, particularly in the final scene, 
where the force of the action sweeps 
her to Ernesto, crushed and unresist- 
ing. This play marks the return of a 
popular young actor, formerly well- 
known on the locai stage, Donald 
Sowles. As Ernesto, Mr. Bowles has 
nany of the most incisive lines of the 
vlay and realizes fully his opportun- 
ities, in making every sentence fell. 
Mr. Bowles has a good presence and 
the only flaw in his performance is a 
slight overdoing of make-up, making 
Ernesto a trifle too foppish in appear- 
ance, belied by the strength of the 
part. Miss Sulilvan reveals the rapid 
strides she has made in the last year, 
as Donna Mercedes, particularly well- 
chosen costumes making her blonde 
beauty a good foil for Miss Magrane, 
though a slight suggestion of age would 
have helped out in the illusion that she 
was the mother of Pepito, well played 
by Mr. Ruggles. Mr. Vivian made a 
capital Captain Beaulieu, and _ the 
thankless part of Don Severo was ex- 
cellently enacted by Robert Harrison, 
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Frank Patterson in Frankfurt 





It is a wearisome journey from 
Hamburg to Frankfurt. The trip ought 
to take eight hours, but it took nine, 
for the train was an hour late, for no 


reason that I could see, except, per- 
haps, the necessity of ringing a dozen 
bells or so at every station before the 
train could start, of stopping the reg- 
ulation five minutes at every large 
town-—while the station master un- 
rolled his red tape—and of being un- 
able to run at more than the schedule 
speed even to make up time. O, no, 
that wouldn’t be German! 

It was a most uncomfortable trip. 
The train left Hamburg at seven in the 
morning and I was up late the night 
before, so that may have something to 
do with my opimion of it. Buieaawl 
cannot be mistaken. Nothing in the 
world could be more uncomfortable 
than these German railroads. To be- 
gin with, the rails are joined so that 
the joints come opposite each other. 
This gives one the endless benefit of 
“the music of the wheels,” which 
sounds romantic, but ceases to seem 
so when it has to be indulged for eight 
long hours. Then the compartments 
are small and stuffy. There is no pos- 
sibility of privacy, even by bribing the 
guard, for there is a passage the entire 
length of the train, a very narrow pas- 
sage all along one side, into which all 
the compartments open, and as soon 


as the train starts people begin wan- | 
| belief 


dering up and down this passage, try- 
ing to find a better seat than their own. 
No sooner have you comfortably snug- 
gled down in your corner than one of 
these wanderers climbs over you, or 
Plumps down beside you, or kicks you 
in the shins, or by other malicious 
means wakes you out of your half sleep 
and half oblivion to a full conscious- 
ness of your misery and the horrors of 
a German railway train. 


Yet. what’s the use of talking? The 
German is convinced that he has the 
best railroads in the worid, and he is 
proud of them. 
stuffy little compartments are in every 


way superior to our spacious American | 


Fullmans—and as for his method of 
joining his tracks so that the joints 
come opposite, this matter was brought 
up last year at the International Rail- 
way Congress at Berne, and the Ger- 
mans, insisted, in spite of all American 
experience to the contrary, that if the 
joints were made alternate the train 
would swing first to one side and then 
the other and get to swinging more 
and more until it swung clean off the 
track! 

Talk about dining cars! But I guess 
I won’t talk about dining cars. Id 
rather choose a more agreeable sub- 
ject. That would not be hard to find, 
and, indeed, I had not even passed out 
of the station°in Frankfurt before I 
had found it, for there, on a placard, 
right by the side of the door, was the 
announcement of the performance at 
the opera house on the very next even- 
ing of Wagner’s ‘Mastersingers.” 


It was a most excellent performance; 
at least, so it seemed to me, but not 
having known any such pleasures for 
nearly ten years, I acknowledge that I 
was not inclined to be critical, but 
rather just saturated myself with the 
wonderful strains of that glorious score 
to the exclusion of every material 
thought or idea. The performance, 
following the usual! 
began at six o’clock and ended at elev- 
en. The work was given without cuts. 
There were pauses between the acts 


long enough for a cold bite and a bot- | 


tle of beer, served in the lobby of the 
theater. 

There were no remarkable voices; 
one does not expect to find them here, 
for most of them have been swallowed 


up in the sea of American dollars; but | 
of the | 


the stage management was 
highest order and the illusion perfect. 
You felt yourself carried back to the 
g00d old time of Hans Sachs, the days 
of singing contests and street sere- 
nades, of laughter and blows. The act- 
ing of the principals was excellent, The 
part of David, taken by Schramm, was 
unusually fine, and was much appre- 
ciated by the audience. The Beck- 
messer, Steffens, was a little overdone, 
but was really comic, as it is intended 
to be. To me the most striking part 


Of the whole performance was the su- 


perior singing of the chorus. It was 
very large, I could not even make a 
guess how large, and the volume of 
tone was immense. JI went around to 


the theater the next morning to find 


| star, 








He thinks that his | 








| go here at all. 


German custom, | 
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out how they could afford to support 
it, for, even with a good-sized sub- 
sidy, I could not quite see how the 
thing was managed. 

“O, they don’t get much,” I was told. 
‘You see, the theater does not have to 
support them. ‘This is only a Side line. 
They all have other kind of employ- 
ment, which keeps them busy during 
the day. Most of the women are mar- 
ried and have their homes to take care 
of. You see, they are never required 
to travel: occasionally the principals 
go away, but in Germany every the- 
ater has its own chorus and ‘supes’ 
and so forth, and the visiting star is 
supported by the home company.” 

It is very simple, isn’t it? If they 
want to have Caruso or other expensive 
they have no salary to pay but 
his. The remainder of the company 
is there, soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
all familiar with the standard operas 
and ready to put on any one of them at 
a moment’s notice. 

Frankfurt is not a great place for 
concerts, even in the winter season, 
and it is pretty dead in the summer. 
There are two well-known gardens 
here where music may be heard every 
afternoon and evening, but I was not 
much impressed either by the quality 
of the music played or the way it was 
rendered. It is really astonishing, 
however, how well patronized these 
places are. There is hardly an empty 
seat. And it is no less astonishing 
what a large number of restaurants 
there are which have music in the 
evening, and which seem to be always 
full of people. At the same time, this 
does not impress me with a thorough 
in the German’s genuine love 
for music, for, as I mentioned in an 
earlier letter, the cafes where there is 
music seem very little, if at all, bet- 
ter patronized than those where there 
is no music. I am not sure that I see 
how the proprietors of the restaurants 
figure out that it is a paying propo- 
sition to have music, unless it is that 
they thereby catch the crowd which is 
out for a good time, the gay ones who 
spend their money on sparkling wines. 


But where do these people’ get their 
money? How is it that the cafes be- 
tween four and five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon are filled with men drinking 
coffee and reading the newspapers? 
What proportion of their incomes do 
they spend at home and what propor- 
tion away from home? It must be far 
different from what it is with us, for 
we can’t be always in the restaurants, 
and as to actual income, as compared 
to the cost of living, we have a great 
deal more than they do. And how are 
they able to leave their business dur- 
ing business hours? Of course, the 
German does not work with the same 
enthusiasm and zeal that the American 
does. He has not the same possibility 
before him of loss or gain. He may 
be a very lazy fellow indeed and still 


not lose his business, or he may be the } 
most energetic of workers and yet be | 


unable materially to increase his in- 


come. 


In connection with this question of 
the German’s love for music and beer, 
it is not without interest to note that 
the talking machine business does not 
Walk along the street 
in any American town or city when 
the windows are open and you are sure 
to hear the band playing from the tin 
horn of a talking machine, but this is 
not the case in Germany. In the first 
place, people do not stay at home much 
in the evening, and in the second 
place, there is so much music to be 
had for the asking that they do not fee} 
the need of bringing it into their homes. 

Art and literature are entirely free 
in this country, except as they deal 
with political questions. The German 
has not our sense of what we call 
morality. It is not true here, as Shaw 
savs of England, that ‘fa large section 
of the community still believes that art 
of all kinds is inherently sinful!” Pic- 
tures are displayed in the windows of 
every art store which would be, either 
in England or America, considered, to 
say the least of it, risque. The censor, 
except in the already-mentioned matter 
of politics, never interferes with any- 
thing pertaining to art unless it is in- 
clined to become a public. A man 
may give almost any kind of a show 
inside of his theater, but he may not 
do so on the public street, because then 
someone may be forced to see it who 
does not want to see it. In the same 
way, there are certain regulations con- 
cerning practice on the piano or other 
instruments—windows must be closed 
and the playing must cease at a cer- 
tain hour of the night. 

One of the most amusing effects of 
this sort of humanitarian regulation is 
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WITHOUT A RIVAL _~ 


That’s What They All Say 
Beautiful! Wonderful! The Prettiest Picture | 
Ever Saw! The Air Is Simply Grand! So Invig- 
orating! | Must Get a Home Up Here at Once! 

Glad I Kum 











MOUNTAIN BUNGALOW > 
$3500, $250 cash, and $30 Monthly; 5 rooms, s eeping 


balcony, attractive, a beauty. 


SWISS CHALET BUNGALOW 
$4500, $500 cash, and $35 monthly; 6 rooms, beautiful 


location, large lot, 50x180. 





BEAUTIFUL SWISS CHALET 








$4750, $500 cash, and $40 monthly; 6 rooms, architect- 


ure is perfect. 


Price too low. 














valley and cities. 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW 
$5500, $1000, cash, and $50 monthly; 9 rooms, ram- 


BUY A HOME SITE 
Lots from $1250 to $3000, beautiful view of mountains, 








Take yellow Garvanza my (Maint St.) weve 43 








L. A. Trust and Savings Bldg. 


Spring and Sixth Streets. 
Main 5045 or 10175 











Unique | 


Thousand feet elevation. 


Mt. Washington 


MT. 


Above dust and fog. 


ROBT. MARSH & CO. 





P°RRBCT ACENTS: 


veo. RILEY 
GEO. F. HARGIS 








Original 





Pure ar. Large 


verandas, sun parlors, bilhard room, roof garden, tennis courts. 


Reasonable rates. 
Open all the year. 


WASHINGTON * 


scenic grandeur 
it has no equal. 


American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. ‘Try one of the dinners, 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. 
Attractive [a iiitsn® 








Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Washing- 


HOTEL #30) 
Phone 31227 


Pleasant 














REDONDO BEACH, The Peerless 


The world’s largest hot salt plunge bath house. 


tinuous, ever changing water supply 
beach for sea bathing. 


The only one having con- 
Every dip a fresh one. The safest 


Moonstone Beach with its inexhaustible treasure of semi-precious stones. 
The Great Auditorium, finest on the Pacific coast and the Shrine of Music 


and high-class entertainment of various kinds. 


tions and none of the undesirable. 


All of the better attrac- 


Write for Redondo Beach booklet and other information to passenger 


department. 


Los Angeles & Redondo Railway 


that the grind-organs are permitted to 
play only one day in the week, Wednes- 
day. And they certainly make use of 
this privilege, as anyone who has 
passed a Wednesday in Frankfort will 
be able to testify. 
man with the broken-down organ does 
the best business, since the people pay 
him to move on, while he of the gooG 
and well-oiled music machine 
play by the hour without getting a 
cent—on the same principle, I suppose, 
that we pay the doctor to make us well, 
but not to keep us well. That this does 
not always work is shown by an inci- 
dent which took place at a 
horse-fair at Schwerin. Before the 
opening of the fair the police collected 
all the grind-organists who intended 
to take part in the festivities, with 
their instruments (of torture), on an 
open lot outside of town and made 
each one in turn play through his pro- 
gram, with refusal of license to all 


They say that the | 





can | 


recent | Range 17 W., S, B. 





217 WEST SECOND ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


broken-down or damaged machines. 
This is art censorship with a ven- 
geance. Put think of the heroism and 
self-immolation of the judges! 
FRANK PATTERSON. 
frankforg, July [eed 











NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
Not Coal Lands. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
June 30, 1911. 

NOTICE that Frederick H. 
Post, of Topanga, Cal., who, on November 1. 
1905, made Homestead Entry No. 10927, Serial 
No. 03722. for S% SEY See. 11. NWY NWY 
Sec, 13, NEY NEY Section 14, Township 1 S., 
Meridian, has filed notice 
of intention to make final five year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above described be- 
fore Register and Receiver, United States Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 18th 
day of Augnst. 1911. 

Claimant names as witnesses: J. D. Heron, 
of Santa Monica, Cal.: James A. Craig, of To- 
panga; Cal.; W. ‘l. Gibbons, of Topanga, Cal.: 
Herman Hethke, of Calabasas, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 

Date of first publication, July 8, 1911. 


03722 


is hereby given 
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There is no immediate sign of any- 
thing like a substantial revival in spec- 


ulative interst, so far as Los Angeles 
investments conditions are concerned, 
and it is beginning to look as if tnere 
is to be no permanent improvement 
for at least another month. The bet- 
ter class of petroleum stocks continue 
to attract capital in search of income, 
while the erratic actors, known as dy- 
namiters, among the lesser oils, are 
for the time being neglected. 

Union is in demand in large 1Oo0ts, 
with the market in better shape than 
has been manifest for weels; other 
Stewart stocks are trailing in fairly 
well behind. As a matter of fact, Un- 
ion Provident has not been so steady 
in a long time as now, and the trading 
price continues to hold around Union 
quotations. Interests that recently un- 
derwrote the $5,000,000 of Union bonds 
are given credit for working the share 
market, in order to keep the first-named 
securities maintained at a price level 
that shall prove harmless for all con- 
cerned. About the same procedure is 
being followed in regard to the Doheny 
issues, and for the same general rea- 
sons. 

Mexican Common has slipped off a 
bit this week, with the market, how- 
ever, in a fair way of digesting ail of- 
ferings of stock in sight. The Doheny 
financing is not yet completed, but 
New York reports are to the effect 
that all is working well with that re- 
sult in view. Texican Preferred 
marked 75 this week, a gain of $3 
since the last report. 
ever, 
rigging looked professional while it 
lasted, worked up for the purpose of 
filling orders to sell from the inside. 
Others of the Doheny issues are strong 
and in fair demand. 

Central again is easier, with insiders 
at all times ready to acquire stock and 
willing at intervals to pay higher prices 
than the market wou!'d seem to justify, 
all done in the effort to keep the shares 





The price, how- | 
was not long maintained, and the | 


from slipping below what its admirers | 


insist they are intrinsically worth. 


{ 


Among the lesser known specialties, | 


California 
around 40, 
below 11. 
was predicted 
weeks ago would happen. 
even at present prices, is by far the 
best sleeper on the exchange. Jade is 
another issue worth investigating at 
this time. 

California National, 
is firm around 200, 
wanted at that figure. 
continues to maintain 
highest of recent market quotations. 
Southern Trust is off a trifle, and Unit- 
ed States National is firm. 
National and Broadway Rank & Trust 
are a purehase, in the opinion of price 
experts. Central National also is 
wanted. 

Los Angeles Home Preferred contin- 
ues remarkably steady in the face of 
recent bear pounding and rate tinker- 
ing, and bonds again are looking up. 
Associated Oi] 5s can he absorbed 
any size blocks, here as well as in San 
Francisco. 

In the mining list there continues to 
be manifest an interest that speaks 


Midway appears pegged 
with Consolidated Midway 
Rice Ranch is going up, as 
in this column several 
The stock, 


in the bank list, 
with the stock 
First National 


itself at ca merchandise brought 


| States in the fiscal year 1911 
Citizens | 








iy! 


well for the future of these shares. | 


Goldfield is said to be again in the 
game, with considerable enthusiasm, 
which should prove fortunate for Los 
Angeles speculative purposes. 

Money conditions are sound, with 
nothing in the immediate future of an 
alarming nature, 





Banks and Banking 

Postmaster Avis of Pomona has 
been notified that a postal savings bank 
Will be established at that place begin- 
ning August 15. 
was opened for business last week, and 
already gives promise of following the 
success of the 
organized. A postal savings bank has 
also been established at Redondo 


Beach, the First National Bank of that 


| organized Commercial 





Colton’s postal bank | 


institutions previously : 





city being the depository. 
that have been designated as depos- 
itories for California postal bank funds 
include: The Citizens’ National Bank, 
Redlands; Bank of San Pedro; Savings 
Rank of Redlands; First National Bank, 
Ontario; Bank of Los Gatos; Colton 
National Bank; First National Bank, 
Pomona; First National Bank, Colton, 
and First National Bank, Corona, 


Preparations are being made by the 
postoffice department to open postal 
savings banks in postoffices of the first 
class this month. Postmaster General 
Hitchcock last Saturday designated 
sixteen offices in ten states to be postal 
depositories. They will begin opera- 
tions August 8. The offices selected 
are Tucson, Arizona; Boulder and 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Jackson- 
ville and Tampa, Florida; Boise, Idaho; 
Billings, Great Falls and Helena, Mon- 
tana; Reno, Nevada; Memphis and 
Nashville, Tennessee; Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming. 


Bank clearings in Los Angeles this 
summer have shown a most remark- 
able activity in business, the total for 
the month of July exceeding the ag- 
gregate for any month in 1909 or 1910. 
Total clearings for the month were 
$79,306,212, being an increase of $14,- 
924,696 over the figures for July, 1910, 
and a@ gain of $21,085,943 over the 
clearings for July, 1909. 


Preparations are being made by the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
to move into its new building at Sixth 
and Spring streets, August 12. The 
safe deposit quarters will be in use 
August 5. 


In postal savings banks established 
in second class offices, up to June 30, 
$777,748 had been deposited and $100,- 
974 withdrawn. The average amount 
of the 26,889 deposits June 30 was 
Dik oi 


Plans are being made by the recently 
Bank of Car- 
pinteria for the erection of a two-story 
concrete building for the occupancy of 
the bank. 


Word from Congressman W._ D. 
stephens is to the effect that the in- 
stallation of a postal savings bank at 
the Venice postoffice is being favorably 
considered. 





Imports of Merchandise Reduced 
According to a Washington special 
to the Chicago Post, the quantity of 


into the United 
igs ma- 
terially less than in 1910. The value 
of the year’s imports shows a fall of 
$29,000,000, or about 2 per cent below 
those of the high record year, 1910, but 
in most cases the decline in quantity 
is greater than this slight fail in the 
value would indicate. This is due to 
the fact that the import prices of many 
articles are higher in 1911 than jin 1910. 
Of coffee, for example, the value of tne 
year’s imports is mutch greater than 
that of last year, while the quantity is 
about the same as last year; the total 
number of pounds imported in 1911 b>- 
ing 875,000,000, against 871,000,000 
pounds in 1910, but the stated value of 
the 1911 imports is $90,000,000, against 
$69,000,000 last year. Of sugar the 
quantity imported is also materially 
less than last year, the total imports 
in 1911 being 3,897,000,000 pounds, 
against 4,095,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1910, and the value $96,000,000, against 
$106,000,000 last year. Raw wool 
shows an even greater decitine, the 
value of the imports in the fiscal year 
1911 being but $23.000,000, against $51,- 
000,000 in 1910, and the quantity 137,- 
000,000 pounds, against 264,090,000 in 
1910, the quantity imported in 1911 be- 
ing but about half as much as in the 
preceding year and the value consider- 
ably less than half that of 1910. In 
lumber the quantity imported also 
shows a slight decline, the figures for 
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A Good Savings Investment 


Open an account at this bank. Small 
accounts receive the same careful at- 
tention given to larger ones, and we 
have several kinds of accounts wed 
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1911 being 871,927,000 feet, against 
1,053,616,000 feet in 1910, and the stat- 
ed value in 1911 was $16,000,000, against 
$19,000,000 in 1910. Even in those ar- 
ticles in which the values show a high- 
er figure than in the preceding year— 
silk, tin and cotton—the increase in 
value is greater than that in quantity, 
due, of course, to higher prices. For 
example, the value of raw cotton im- 
ported in 1911 is set down by the bu- 
reau of statistics, department of com- 
merce and labor, at $24,000,000, against 
$15,000,000 in 1910, an increase of 56 
per cent, while the quantity for 1911 is 
114,000,009 pounds, against 86,000,000 
last year, an increase of 33 per cent. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

Ambitious investigators and hyster- 
ically inclined politicians will probably 
be surprised to learn that from 30 to 50 
per cent of the shareholders of the 
great corporations are women. The 
shareholders’ books of the United 
states Steel Corporation show that be- 
tween 35 per cent and 50 per cent are 
women. Nearly one-half of the share- 
holders of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, an older 
than United States Steel, are women. 
There are more than 9,500 of the 19,551 
shareholders of the American Sugar 
Refining Company who do not own in 
excess of ten shares each. The losses 
sustained by the corporations through 
legislative attacks, investigations and 
dissolutions do not fall so much upon 
the great capitalists as upon the gen- 
eral public, particularly the small 
shareholder who has invested his sur- 
plus earnings in securities netting a 
fair income. In the case of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, for example, the seg- 
regation of the company to comply 
with the decree of the supreme court 
throws the greater part of the burden 
upon the shoulders of the small share- 
holders. The holder of odd lots of 
Standard QOil will have to be content 
with fractional shares. His holdings 
are not large enough to permit him to 
participate in full shares of thirty-five 
subsidiary companies that must separ- 





ate from the Standard Oi} Company of | 
'made Homestead Entry 


New Jersey and operate independently. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
which Congressman Stanley’s commit- 
tee is investigating, shows a phenom- 


enal increase in shareholders. From 
32,000 shareholders in 1901, there was 
an increase to 65,000 in 1906. From 


1906 to 1911 there has been an increase 
to 120,000. The increase since 1901 
amounts to 275 per cent, and from 1906, 
84.6 per cent. The Steel Corporation 
has more shareholders by far than any 
other corporation in existence today, 
and the gain shows that investigations 
and other political attacks have not 
shaken the confidence of its great army 
of shareholders. 


Coupon Panama Canal 3 per cent 
bonds are now ready for delivery by 
the secretary of the treisury at Wash- 
ington. Negotiable receipts issucd for 
these bonds shovld ke indorsed by the 
hoiders thereof to the secretary of the 
treasury. These bonds will be ex- 
changed for the receipts, provided the 
holders of the latter will first advise 
the secretary of the treasury at Wash- 
ington of the amount represented by 
the receipts which they hold. 


Directors of the Traders Oi] com- 
pany will hold a meeting September 30 
in the Homer Laughlin building to con- 
sider the question of increasing the 
bonded indebtedness of the corporation 
to $300,000, which will be $100,000 in 
excess of ils present indebtedness. The 
bonds will be $1.000 each and bear six 
per cent interest. 


Ontario will hold a special election 
this month to vote on the issuance of 
bonds in the sum of $200,000 for the 


corporation | 

















Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
eent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 





Protessional and Business Directory 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO.. 514 8S, 
Main 937, 


Broadway, 
Home FS0O37 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMLEL C. 315 North Los Angeles St. 


Ystablished 1854. Main 80s. 


Fox, 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
21714 S. Spring St... Upstairs. 
NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
Not Coal Lands. 3T56 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. &S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 17, 1911. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guillermo Bo- 
jorquez. of Topanga, Cal., who, on July 8, 1906, 
No. 10979, Serial No. 
03756, for Lots 1, 2, 8, and 4, Section 19, 
Township 1 8S., Range 16 W., 8S. B. Meridian. 
has filed notice of intention to make Tinal 
five venr Proof, to establish claim to the lIand 
ithove described. before the Register and Re- 
celver, United States Land Office, at Los An— 
geles, California, on the 28th day of August, 
1911. 

Claimant bpames as witnesses: J. EF. Dun- 
ham, Claud Allen, Juan Vargas, Refigio Espin- 
ozo, all of Topanga. Cal. 

RUREN, Register, 


FRANK 
Date of first publfeation, July 22, 1911. 





Chaffey Union high school district, 
which comprises Ontario and Upland. 
The funds will be expended in the 
erection of a polytechnic high school 
plant of five buildings. 


Members of the Huntington Beach 
board of trade have appointed a com- 
mitte to make a preliminary investiga- 


tion of plans for the building of a pier ~ 


at the foot of Main street. Funds for 
the proposed improvement will be ob- 
tained by bonding the city. 


Plans and estimates for the clearing 
and diking of Santa Paula creek as a 
protection against fioods, will call for 
an expenditure of $16,000. It is pur- 
posed to call.a bond election to defray 
the cost of the improvement. 


August 17 is the date set for the elec- 
tion 
Santa Ana for the voting of bonds in 
the sum of $5,500. The issue will bear 
interest at the rate of five per cent. 


San Diego will vote again on the 
proposition of issuing bonds for a gar- 
bage incinerator. 
held in the fall, when the harbor bonds 
are considered. 


$ 


in the Artesia sewer district of # 


The election will bee 
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